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NOTES OF A PLEASURE CRUISE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


HE following disconnected notes are extracted from a 
diary kept during the journey. The voyage was 
accomplished in the steamship Lusitania of the Orient Line, 
and extended from the 21st of March to the 7th of May. 
The distance travelled by water was about 6,500 miles. 
To this must be added the excursions on land, which 
included a five-days’ tour in the South of Spain. The 
principal places at which the steamer touched were: 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Palermo, Patras for Olympia, Corinth, 
gina, the Pireus for Athens, Smyrna for Ephesus, and 
finally Constantinople. The return journey was made by 
Santorin, Malta, Algiers, Gibraltar, and Plymouth. 


RONDA. 

Ronda is a provincial town in the South of Spain. We 
were advised to call and stay a night there on our way to 
Granada ; first, because it has the reputation of being one 
of the most beautifully situated of all Spanish towns; and 
second, because, having been but recently opened up by a 
railway, it was said we should find there a condition of 
life more primitive and picturesque than in Granada. In 
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neither of these expectations were we disappointed. We 
reached Ronda in this wise: We left Gibraltar at half-past 
seven in a small steamer for Algeciras. There were many 
Moors on board—sad, stern, heavy-eyed, and olive-coloured. 
Each of them might have stood for an Othello. We had a 
rough crossing and a still rougher landing—as bad as a 
West Highland debarkation in an open boat on a cold and 
stormy day. From Algeciras, which is a little white-walled 
town with brown roofs, we took the train for Ronda. We 
stopped at many stations, and at each there was a crowd 
of persons in picturesque and wonderfully varied costumes. 
Everybody had something of the grand air, many of the 
peasants wore red girdles. Some had bright coloured 
woollen shawls or blankets over their shoulders. The hood 
was much affected, and sometimes worn over the head in 
Moorish fashion. The broad sombrero hat, both white and 
black, was also very common. At each station we made 
long unmeaning pauses, and were narrowly scrutinised by 
a military guard with a musket on his shoulder and 
invariably wearing green gloves on both hands. A soldier 
in green gloves was irresistibly comic—certainly more 
comic than terrible. At Jimena the sun broke out, and 
we began to hope for warm weather at last. Soon after 
this we came upon a landslip which had broken up the 
line. Such disasters, we were told, were of constant occur- 
rence. We had to leave our train and walk on to another, 
some half a mile away, over broken stones with mud ankle- 
deep for an alternative—a trying pilgrimage, the more so 
as we had to carry our luggage. At Gancin station there 
were beds of English flowers—stocks, geraniums, and roses 
in full bloom. On the platform here we saw a peasant 
light his pipe with a flint and steel. 

We reached Ronda at two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
had lunch at the “ Estacion,” consisting of a queer-looking 
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mess, which proved to be rice with bits of sausage in it. 
This was followed by slices of mutton stewed with garlic. 
After this we walked into the town and found our hotel 
in the central square—the Hotel Gibraltar. This was 
clean, but not furnished in the English manner. In place 
of what we should call the entrance-hall there was a court, 
open to the sky in the Moorish fashion, and with a well in 
the centre, fitted with a windlass and a bucket for bringing up 
water. In this court we were expected to sit, for there was 
no bar, or smoke-room, or sitting-room. On one side was 
a piano, and around were seats and small tables of marble. 
All this was evidently designed for sultry weather ; and, 
as the air, even in the evening, was bitterly cold, we found 
the arrangement very comfortless and forbidding. The 
number of our party—some thirty people or more—was 
much too large for the resources of the Hotel Gibraltar, 
and there was a wild scramble for beds. The ladies were 
located first, and then the gentlemen accompanied by 
ladies, and last of all the gentlemen who were unattached, 
like myself and my friend. At length a room was found for 
us in a detached part of the hotel, and up some cold, 
stone steps. The chamber was clean enough, but thinly 
furnished, looking into a court-yard, with French windows, 
and a little balcony. On the walls there were terrible 
portraits of the landlord—a ferocious-looking Spaniard, 
with murderous eyes and a Mephistophilean beard—and 
of his wife—a huge and greasy person. During the after- 
noon we strolled about the town. Its situation is certainly 
wonderfully romantic. The houses are built on a high 
moorland site. At a lower elevation is a flat plain, and 
beyond are ranges of hills seemingly of grey granite, and 
some of them as sharply serrated as those of Arran or 
Skye. The first thing that struck you in the streets was 
that every man you met was wearing the Spanish cloak or 
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mantle. To this there was no exception. They might be 
well-clad, or poor and miserable—beggars with bad shoes 
and muddy trousers and pinched faces—it was all the 
same. They carried themselves as if they were hidalgos, 
wrapping the mantle over the breast and often across the 
mouth as if to keep off the cold wind, and always turning 
it back so as to show a coloured lining or one of rich fur. 
This garment is eminently picturesque when seen singly, 
but when everybody wears it, it loses its effect. You feel 
it is ridiculous for men to walk about habitually in such a 
costume. It is as if you saw an Englishman attending to 
his ordinary business in evening dress or in a Court 
costume. We visited the public gardens (where, notwith- 
standing the cold, there were apple trees in full bloom), 
and an old Moorish palace, below which there is a wonder- 
ful gorge like a Californian caiion. This is crossed at a 
dizzy height by a new bridge. Everywhere we were 
followed by beggars, like a plague of flies. My friend had, 
unhappily, given them largesse from the steps of the hotel, 
and nothing would now shake them off. Sometimes they 
became menacing in their attitude, and as most of them 
looked like the typical bravo of the stage, my friend began 
to get alarmed. “We must not stir out to-night,” he 
said, “if we do we shall have our throats cut.” I did 
venture out, however, after dark alone. It was bitterly 
cold—so unlike what we hoped for in the south of Spain— 
and the pleasantest thing I saw was an English-looking 
fire glowing red in a room at the end of a dark passage. 
In the hotel there were no open fires. During dinner we 
heard music being given in the court, and afterwards we 
found that to please the English a dance performance had 
been arranged. The party consisted of two women and a 
man who danced, and three men who played on guitars. 
The dancing was spirited, graceful, and natural—the 
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expression always of love and joyousness. Three-fourths 
of it was posturing, but it was not indelicate. One of the 
figures was a Moorish dance, a singular feature being the 
constant drawing of the backs of the hands across the 
waist behind. In this dance the woman was alone. In 
the others one woman always danced with the man. They 
drank largely and often, but only of water. The women 
were both young, and had some pretensions to beauty, but 
one of them made me very sad by a frequent consumptive 
cough. Their eyes were black, of course, and were alter- 
nately fiery and languid in their expression of the passion 
of love. We all agreed that in these demonstrations the 
man was quite as skilful as the woman. They all used 
their eyes for the purposes of the dance quite as inuch as 
their feet. A curious point was the use of the hands 
before the dance began. The guitars would lead off ina 
low tone and with a wailing call, the dancers beginning 
to clap their hands, but not in tune. Then with 
great skill they would fall into the tune gradually. At 
this signal the guitars would sharpen up. Then the 
dancers sprang to their feet with a wild, high-pitched cry, 
the clapping was changed for the castanets, which were 
used all through the dance, the sharp rhythmic sound 
being very inspiriting. The action and expression always 
went on increasing in intensity until, at last, with one fiery 
glance at each other or at some responsive face among the 
spectators, they sank to their seats exhausted and self- 
withdrawn. 
THE ALHAMBRA. 

From Ronda we went to Granada by rail. We arrived 
at 9-0 o’clock on a wet, cold, and stormy night. Our hotel 
was the “ Washington Irving.” Early next morning we 
were in the wonderful Alhambra. No photographs nor 
even coloured pictures can give any idea of its marvellous 
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beauty. We passed from one Court to another in a 
dream—a dream of beauty. The prevailing tone of colour 
isa warm grey. The idea of the architect seems to me to 
have been the reproduction in marble of the fragile and 
delicate beauty of oriental lace. The delicacy and 
intricacy of the carving are beyond belief. The slender 
pillar carrying its spreading and yet not heavy burden is 
a study from the thin-stemmed trees of the forest. The 
ornament reproduces flower8 and fruit chiefly; and, 
notably, the acorn. The roofs are fretted, and seem to 
aim at depicting the shelly bottom of the sea in lovely 
blue colours. Through the arches of the Courts we see 
gardens of orange trees in golden fruitage, cypresses 
and yews, and cut borders of some plant like box, but 
of larger leaf. There are many baths with marble seats, 
and hidden rooms and dark passages which reveal 
the life led by Moorish Kings. Outside, and most 
wonderful of all, was the city of Granada, rising from the 
plains up the hill-sides; and, beyond, the Sierra Nevada, 
dim only in the rainy air but showing its snowy summits, 
which are nearly 12,000 feet high. Granada itself stands 
at an elevation of 2,500 feet. Adjoining the Alhambra is 
an old Moorish Palace known as the Generalife. It is now 
a villa owned by an Italian Count. Here there is the same 
carving as in the Alhambra, and the same warm tone of 
grey. Inthe gardens there are fish-ponds and miniature 
canals a yard wide, orange trees heavily laden with fruit, 
avenues of trimmed yew trees and one large yew which 
is 1,300 years old and still green at the summit, white 
arcades with climbing plants running over them, narrow 
steps with fountains at each landing-place, and runnels of 
water on each side at three feet fromthe ground, flowing 
over blue tiles and fenced at each side with plaited 
bamboos. While looking at these the sun broke out and 
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the swallows filled the air with swooping wings. It was 
all like a dream of the Arabian Nights and the “good 
Haroun Alraschid.” Beyond the garden is a tower of red 
stone. It was there that Bobadilla, the last of the 
Moorish Kings, took his farewell of Granada, and heard 
his mother’s reproach—‘ You do well to weep like a 
woman over that which you could not fight for like a 

The next day the weather changed. The air was warm 
and sunny, but not sultry. After spending the morning 
in the city, where memorials of Ferdinand and Isabella 
met us at every turn, we thought the best thing was to 
give the afternoon quietly to the Alhambra. We were 
well repaid. Sunshine made a great difference, and what 
was so charming even in the cold grey weather was now 
much increased in beauty. After wandering through the 
courts without a guide, we came by accident on a remote 
terrace, evidently outside the usual round, and here we 
sat for hours in full view of the city and the great hills. It 
was really the first time we had felt the warmth of the 
South, and we basked in it with great delight. We sat on a 
marble seat, surrounded by orange trees and by great 
lilies in pots. Three or four gardeners were trimming a 
box edge. Behind us was our old friend the plumbago of 
the greenhouse flowering on a wall. There were clouds on 
the hills, and now and then a drop of warm rain fell upon 
us through the sunlight. We felt that we had now happily 
realised the full charm of the Alhambra, and went back to 
our hotel, filled with a deep content. 


SICILY. 


SaTURDAY, MarcH 31st.—From Granada we went by 
rail through Bobadilla to Malaga, where we were to rejoin 
our steamer. Malaga is sixty miles beyond Gibraltar. 
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One of the advantages attending our cruise is that the 
arrangement secures a constant change. Ennui is impos- 
sible. After the excitement and fatigue of a journey on 
land we come back gladly to the quieter life of the steamer, 
and before the sea has time to become monotonous another 
opportunity of going on shore offers itself to those who 
care to take it. Off Malaga you are in the Mediterranean, 
and notice at once the changed colour of the water. In 
the Atlantic the sea in fine weather is deep blue, but 
opaque in character. In the Mediterranean you have a 
lighter blue, yet intense, and at the same time singularly 
transparent. It is the blue, in fact, which the uninitiated 
will not believe in when they see it in a picture, regarding 
it as a fond artistic fiction. In shallower water, and espe- 
cially along the coast of Africa, this blue becomes a lovely 
shade of light green. 

Monpay, APRIL 2nd.—We are now but fifteen miles 
from the African coast, and are between that and the 
Balearic Isles. The coast is visible as a blue line witha 
mist of mountains beyond. The great Atlas range, I 
suppose. I record with pride that yesterday I stitched on 
my first button, but not without much bungling and prick- 
ing of fingers. Observation taken at 12 o’clock: Latitude 
36°53 north, longitude 2°45 east. Distance run in the 
last 24 hours, 201 miles. An Amusement Committee 
has been formed, and for this afternoon we are promised a 
game of cricket. The game is played on the port-side of 
the quarter-deck. The wickets are set in iron supports, 
and the ball is a soft one. The deck is shut in with an 
awning above and nets round the sides. The match is 
men versus women. There is great fun and shouting over 
it. The women are fine athletes, and make one proud of 
one’s countrywomen. They score more heavily than the 
men. 
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It is very strange to think that what we see now is the 
coast of Africa. We look at the chart and make out 
where we are, but the names are all as new to us as if we 
were in the moon. We have never heard of any of them. 
There is a strange fascination in looking at this coast, for 
we cannot help thinking of all that lies behind it, of things 
utterly foreign to ourselves. At eight o'clock, by invita- 
tion, I take coffee and have a smoke with the captain in 
his house on the deck bridge. A very nice fellow, young 
for his post, but very able and well-educated. Pleasant 
talk with him. The air has now a peculiar softness. 
The thermometer between nine and ten o'clock stands at 
56. In the sky there is a scene of wonderful beauty. The 
stars are seen setting almost in the water. It is rarely 
that the atmosphere is so clear as to permit this. Sirius 
is sinking wonderfully brilliant, among small black clouds 
floating upon a perfectly clear sky. At 10-30, walking 
alone on the deck, I see a flashing light from a lighthouse 
on the African coast, to which we must be very near. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 3rd.—We are able to sit now without 
wraps on deck. The various groups around are interesting. 
Ferdinand and Miranda are playing at chess. Here isa 
lady knitting, with a cage of canaries hanging over her 
head. Another lady is sketching. Some are playing at 
quoits. In the afternoon we pass quite close a picturesque 
group of islands. They are wild, grey rocks as big as the 
Bass Rock, but peaked and riven. Formerly a noted 
rendezvous of pirates. Near these islands a coral fishery is 
marked on the chart. 

WEDNEsDAY, APRIL 4th—About 10 ocluck we reach 
the coast of Sicily. Now, at last, we have all we hoped 
for. Clear exhilarating air. Brilliant and warm sunshine. 
Bright blue waves dancing in sunlight. A marvellous 
coast, peaks, crags, headlands, bays, all steeped in light, 
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with great soft, white clouds resting on their summits or 
floating in the hollows. Pass Monte Falcone, flat-topped, 
rocky-sided, 2,244 feet high, with a little town perched on 
a shelf at the height of 2,000 feet. At 11-25 pass the 
great Bay of Castellamare. A wonderfully varied moun- 
tain coast-line, not unlike the Arran Range from Loch 
Ranza to Brodick as seen from the sea, but more varied, 
and at once wilder and softer in outline. About 1-30 we 
sail into the harbour of Palermo, and see a wonderful 
sight—the town low down, but with many tall buildings, 
and on every side grand mountains. Monte Pellegrino, by 
some thought to be the most beautiful mountain in the 
world, is most conspicuous. I have never seen anywhere 
anything to equal the view of Sicily since it first came 
into sight, until now, especially in the early morning, 
when the wild peaks tossed with cloud and shining in the 
fresh light came into view. My thought was—if ever in 
this world there was a place where gods and goddesses 
moved in serene beauty this must have been the place. 

After spending the afternoon at Palermo we returned 
to the steamer, and my notes are—glorious sunset seen 
from the ship. Pellegrino a mass of black against the 
orange west. Three men-of-war in the harbour. They 
are telegraphing to each other and to us with the electric 
light. Pleasant on our deck. A dance going on under 
an awning. At ten o'clock they are dancing Sir Roger 
with great spirit. Then all is quiet. Pellegrino is now 
like a black cloud against the sky, and lights continue to 
twinkle round the harbour. 


ATHENS. 
After leaving Palermo we had good views of Etna, 
and Mr. Tristram Ellis, the artist, who was one of our 
passengers, made a fine picture of the mountain. We 
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ran along the shore of Calabria, passed between Scylla 
and Charybdis, and saw Messina. Then came the great 
islands—Cephalonia, Zante, and Ithaca. While running 
along the coast of Sicily I confined my reading to Theo- 
critus. Now it was the Odyssey of Homer. Then came 
Patras, Olympia, Corinth, Mykenz, the Argolic Plain, 
gina, and then the Pireus, the port of Athens. To see 
Athens is an eraina man’s life. John Addington Symonds 
says: ‘‘ Athens is not only the most spirit-shaking, but the 
most purely beautiful place that exists. Here one feels all 
that one divined in England of the Greek spirit. It is 
pure, bright serenity, harmony, balance, definition, nothing 
too large, too crushing; but all human and beautiful, and 
fit for the cradle of the free Logos.” In Athens we had 
four or five days. The town is three or four miles from 
the port of Pireeus. We slept on board but went into the 
town every day. We saw the Arch of Hadrian, and the 
Temple of the Olympian Zeus—“A work of despotic gran- 
deur,” Aristotle calls it. Near it are the banks of the Ilissos 
where Plato lays the scene of his Pheedrus ; and the Theatre 
of Dionysos, where all the great Greek dramas of A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes were performed. 
This theatre would accommodate 30,000 spectators ; and 
last we climbed the Acropolis and lingered for hours about 
the incomparable Parthenon. Below is the Stadium, where 
40,000 spectators could witness the great games. Then 
we went to Mars Hill and stood where Paul preached. 
This was, perhaps, to me the supreme attraction, because 
from it the whole city is seen, and the mind is vividly 
conscious of that great turning point in history when the 
Christian spirit, coming face to face with Greek culture, 
absorbed it and yet conquered it. 

One of the most interesting things in Athens is the 
National Museum, where all the great sculpture of the 
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ancients is shown. What struck me most with regard to 
these Greek remains is that they are simple, reserved, 
unstrained, dignified, solemn even, and full of serious 
purpose. There is no frivolity, seldom any lubricity, and 
sometimes, but not often, a little grim humour. There is, 
no doubt, a high religious purpose underlying much of 
this work. If this is not so, the feeling was wonderfully 
simulated. The funereal sculptures are very remarkable. 
Many of them exhibit family groups which seem to antici- 
pate in sweetness the feeling of the ‘Holy Families” of 
Italian painters in later times. We went along the 
Sacred Way to Eleusis, and saw the Bay of Salamis—the 
water a marvellous blue, lapping on the pebbly beach—and 
the ruins of the great Temple of Demeter. 

We left Athens on the morning of Saturday, April 11th, 
about six o'clock. Coming round a headland, we got our 
last sight of the great city. The most conspicuous object 
was Lykabettus, but although we were at a considerable 
distance, the outlines and even some details of the Par- 
thenon, on which the setting sun was shining, were plainly 
visible. After dark we had “Saturday Night at Sea.” The 
sailors were very merry in the forecastle, and our passen- 
gers were listening to the band on deck. I thought of 
Dibdin’s song— 

But the standing toast 
That pleased the most 
Was—The wind that blows, 


And the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor. 


“ All things by turns and nothing long” is true of the 
Mediterranean. Storms arise suddenly, but are not of 
long duration. Late at night a wind came unexpectedly 
from the north. In a few minutes great white waves 
arose, and the ship began to roll. I had just been reading 
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Homer,” in William Morris’s translation, and had come: 
across this passage— 


And the North, aloft engendered, rolled huge the billowy wash. 


And here, in the very seas where Homer sailed (for we 
were not far from Chios, his reputed birthplace), was the 
very thing nappening which he had described. 

At eleven o’clock I was alone on deck. It was a grand 
spectacle—the sea, deep black, and yet with a tone of blue 
in it, was hurrying past at a terrible pace—heaving, 
weltering, racing along the ship’s port side, on which the 
north wind blew. All the familiar stars had set, but the 
sky was almost cloudless, and the half-moon was silvering 
the huge black waves. There was an uncanny, creaking 
of things all about the ship, and sometimes the sound of a 
great blow. It was time to get down into my cabin. The 
storm raged all night, and I only got fitful sleep. The 
thunder of the waves against the side of the cabin and 
the swirl of the water on the port light were fearful. I 
could feel the wind coming through the chinks of the 
boards as I lay in the berth. I thought the cabin side 
would be driven in. In the dark, and half asleep, these 
things are magnified, and I found myself arranging for 
flight. I got up and looked out. The upper sky was still 
clear, but the half-moon was setting in ragged cloud. 
Towards morning the storm abated, and after breakfast. 
the sea was fresh but comparatively calm. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

On Wednesday, April 18th, we were nearing Constanti- 
nople. I rose at six, so as to see the approach, which was 
said to be very fine. The morning was bright but cold, 
and a sun-lighted haze hung over the great city as it came 
in sight. It looked like a vast picture on canvas, consist- 
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ing of broad lights and equally broad shadows. As we 
came nearer, the picture increased in clearness, not only 
because we were nearer, but because the veil of mist was 
being gradually dispelled. The first thing that struck us 
was the immense visible area occupied by the city. First 
came, on our left, Stamboul, with the domes of St. Sophia 
and all the countless minarets and domes scattered over 
the old town, and now glittering white in the sun. Then 
Pera, still on the left, but forward. Then Scutari, on the 
right, and for the foreground the quays and the shipping— 
a busy scene, already, in the early morning. 

About nine o’clock we were in Stamboul and began our 
exploration in carriages. Constantinople is a series of 
sharp contrasts. Probably no city in the world could have 
given a more glorious picture than that which we had first 
seen from the deck of the steamer, but once on shore, and 
in Stamboul, and there is a sad disenchantment. Houses 
and figures are still full of picturesqueness and of brilliant 
colour, but the dirt and the badness of the roads are past 
description. The dogs are everywhere. I counted twenty 
dogs in ten yards. Wherever the sun is, there are the 
dogs, whether in the middle of the street or at the sides. 
Not unfrequently you will come on a batch of puppies 
being suckled in the centre of the roadway. Drivers have 
to stop and shout to them before carriages can pass. 

We spent four or five days in Constantinople, saw the 
great temple of St. Sophia; the Bazaars, which cover a space 
of one hundred acres; the Howling Dervishes at Scutari ; 
and the English Cemetery, where sleep our soldiers who 
fell in the Crimea. We were also fortunate in seeing a 
great national function—the visit of the Sultan to the 
Mosque. All this and a hundred things beside must 
remain untold. Whatever the day might bring, however, 
there was always unimaginable beauty at night. There 
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was glorious moonlight all the time of our stay, and such 
moonlight as I had never seen before. Usually there was 
a slight haze, and everything seemed steeped in moon- 
light—the sea, the white buildings, the sky, wore one 
harmonious tone of blue and silver. At half-past eight 
we hear the call to prayers given from several minarets 
about the town. At midnight, I still found myself on 
deck. The Bosphorus was without a ripple, the moon 
beaming down full upon it. The leng lines of marble 
buildings reflected in the water looked like Venice. A 
single boat with a green, glow-worm light was gliding 
over the water without disturbing it. Under such con- 
ditions Constantinople is the most beautiful and fairy-like 
thing that man could ever dream of. 


THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


Having steamed up the Bosphorus to the mouth of the 
Black Sea, we began our return journey. We made no 
landing between Constantinople and Algiers, a distance of 
more than 1,500 miles, but we saw many places of interest 
in passing—the volcanic island of Santorin, Crete, Malta, 
the Bay of Tunis, and the site of Carthage. On Saturday, 
April 28th, we landed at Algiers, where we spent two days. 
Algiers is a pleasant place, full of strange contrasts. The 
modern city is like a bit of Paris in Africa, while the old 
town, or Arab Quarter, takes you back many centuries. 
Outside the town, at about two miles distance, there is a 
suburb called Mustapha, which of all the places I saw on 
the journey seemed to me the most desirable for a per- 
manent residence. We drove out there, and dined at the 
Hotel Splendid. From the windows there is an incom- 
parable view—first, the houses of Mustapha, flat-topped 
and red-tiled; then the town of Algiers and the lovely 
Bay, showing the Mediterranean at its best—green and 
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blue, with purple shadows, and the white surf breaking on 
the curve of the Bay. At the hotel they gave us as dessert 
oranges plucked that morning, and still hanging on the 
branch. The epicure who has not tasted the fruit in that 
condition has a new sensation before him. It is curious 
that here in Africa there should be more luxuriant green- 
ness, and more of the novel character of England in field 
and farmstead than at any place on our journey. 

From Algiers we crossed to Gibraltar again, where we 
spent another day inspecting the wonderful fortifications, 
and, finally, took our leave of the blue Mediterranean with 
a glimpse at Catalan Bay, at the back of the rock—a little 
fishing hamlet with a sandy beach, and boats lying along 
the edge of the water. Then in the evening we sailed 
once more between the Pillars of Hercules—the rock 
grandly illuminated by sunset—and into the Atlantic 
again for over three hundred miles of ocean travelling. In 
five days we were in England again—landing at Plymouth, 
and making the railway journey home through Devonshire 
and by the Bristol Channel. Coming suddenly off the 
wilderness of the ocean, and with the somewhat arid 
landscapes of Spain and Greece in our minds, we could 
hardly believe at first that the vivid green of the meadows 
of Devon and Somerset was real. In these meadows the 
cattle were standing knee-deep in grass and flowers, and 
round all the little hamlets we could see the hawthorn, the 
laburnum, and the apple in bloom. At Taunton, where 
we stayed a night, we heard the nightingale singing in 
a friend’s garden, and then we felt that it was no bad 
thing, after all, to be back in England once more. 
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ON SHAKESPEARE’S PROBABLE CON- 
NECTION WITH LANCASHIRE. 


BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


T will no doubt have been noticed that the title of this 
paper refers to William Shakespeare’s probable connec- 
tion with Lancashire. I have been thus guarded because 
I cannot pretend to fix positively the poet’s association 
with what is territorially known as the county. With 
Lancashire history and Lancashire persons there is much 
less uncertainty. It is probably as conclusive a fact as 
any in the wide range of so-called authentic history, that 
William Shakespeare was a player in the Lord Strange’s 
company of actots, and that Lord Strange was a 
predecessor in title and an ancestor in lineage of Lord 
Derby, the present Mayor of Liverpool. It is not 
less certain, if fair women are allowed to have ever 
played any mundane part in human affairs, or are as 
a fiction supposed to have existed even in heroic and 
historic times; that the wife of that Lord Strange— 
Shakespeare’s Lord Strange, Ferdinando Stanley, after- 
wards fifth Earl of Derby—was intimately acquainted with 
three of the greatest English poets, viz., Edmund Spenser, 
8 
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William Shakespeare, and John Milton; was addressed 
directly or indirectly in terms of transcendent eulogy by 
two if not three of these our national heroes and bards; 
and was, as the wife of his patron, employer, and theatrical 
manager, sufficiently familiar with Shakespeare’s presence 
and character, to recognise Spenser's friendly reference to 
him as “our pleasant Willy.” Further, that the lady so 
honoured in friendship by the three greatest names in 
English history, was the Amaryllis of Spenser, wife of 
Amyntas (this is his poetical title), to whom Spenser's 
“Tears of the Muses” was dedicated, and who is described 
as the “sweet Amaryllis, highest in degree” of the three 
fair sisters, Phyllis, Charyllis, and Amaryllis, in “Colin 
Clout’s come home again.” 

These features of history by no means limit the romantic 
and poetic associations which surround the undoubted 
bond of union which existed between the greatest poet of 
all the ages, and this remote corner of England unknown 
to Domesday Book, now called Lancashire, and the 
adjoining county of Cheshire. 

Sir John Vernon, king of the Peak, had two lovely 
daughters, co-heiresses—one Dorothy, who eloped with Sir 
John Manners on the night of her sister’s wedding, and 
who is mixed up indissolubly with the fortunes of Haddon 
Hall, as it was through her that it passed to the Rutland 
family; and Margaret, who was married to Sir Thomas 
Stanley, whose epitaph Sir William Dugdale, one of the 
most veracious and accurate of men, declares was written 
by Shakespeare. Sir Thomas was the second son of 
Edward, third Earl of Derby, and died a.p. 1576. 
According to Collins, he was buried at Walthamstow ; but 
what are believed to have been his remains were exhumed 
during the alteration of Tong Church in 1892, and if 
Collins was accurate, his body, at first deposited in Essex, 
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was removed to the Tong vault of the Stanleys soon after 
his death, and before the tomb erected by John Lathom 
was set up. The monument, still in Tong Church, presents 
the effigies of Sir Thomas, his wife Margaret, and their 
only son Edward, who died in 1632. 

Formerly this canopied sepulchre, described as “a fine 
monument in the Italian style, surpassed by few in West- 
minster Abbey,” occupied the north side of the altar ; but 
it was removed in 1757 into the south transept, where it 
now stands. On the north side of the monument, in gilt 


_ lettering, but not incised, there is an inscription setting 


forth the inurned’s family. 

But at the present head of the tomb on the west end 
are the first part of the verses ascribed by Dugdale to 
William Shakespeare, with which we are alone concerned, 
and which in Dugdale’s day were on the east :— 


Ask who lies here, but do not weep ; 

He is not dead, he doth but sleep. 

This stony register is for his bones, 

His fame is more perpetual than these stones ; 
And his own goodness, which, himself being gone, 
Shall live when earthly monument is none. 


And at the foot or east end these lines :— 


Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 

Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name. 

The memory of him for whom this stands 

Shall eutlive marble and defacers’ hands ; 

When all to Time’s consumption shall be given, 
Standly, for whom this stands, shall stand in heaven. 


Shakespeare’s biographers, like the American who 
complained that the bard’s will was certainly not authentic, 
for it was neither poetry nor blank verse, reject this epi- 
taph as unworthy of the author. They accept the silliest 
fables without any, or with the most apocryphal, founda- 
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tion, and reject the declared, positive, and printed testi- 
mony of one of the most precise, authentic, and pains- 
taking authors of any age, who in 1663 alleged that “on a 
tomb then standing on the north side of the chancel in 
Tong Church, County of Salop, there was an epitaph on 
Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, who died in 1576, which was 
written by William Shakespeare, the late famous tragedian.” 

Now, whether William Shakespeare did or did not write 
an epitaph on the uncle of Ferdinando Lord Strange, after- 
wards Earl] of Derby, is as an insulated fact of little or no 
moment. But as possibly throwing light on Spenser's 
wail on the temporary eclipse of Comedy in the “ Tears of 
the Muses”; as suggesting that the praise and encomiums 
expressed about the personage alluded to as “our pleasant 
Willy ” were really intended to apply to the very man who 
is the only personage in all history to whom they could as 
properly have been applied; as disposing of the foolish 
criticisms and objections of the would-be wise, or “the 
superior person,” who faces us at every turn in literature, 
this statement of Dugdale’s, discredited by the really 
superior person, is of the utmost significance. 

But it has a further value of local interest beyond its 
general purport. It enlightens us a little on the very 
singular bond of literary and artistic union which existed 
between the three greatest poets of our race—Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton—especially through this Lanca- 
shire lady, the wife also of a Lancashire man, the Amaryllis 
of Spenser, the probable Princess in the ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost ” of Shakespeare, and the “‘ Crowned Cybele” of Milton. 

Mr. Eyton, the historian of Shropshire, somewhat dis- 
credits these lines as an early effort of the poet’s genius, 
and suggests that the first six verses were an imitation and 
by an inferior poet. Mr. Halliwell Phillipps rejects the 
whole as altogether unworthy the author or spurious. 
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Why, save for the poor pun in the last line, which 
appears to me eminently authentic, the last six lines are not 
the poet’s, seeing that Stanley was as often spelt ““Standly” 
as not in Shakespeare’s day, I am unable to say. The 
phrase “sky-aspiring pyramids,” albeit improved on an 
epithet of Spenser’s, should have vindicated this sestina 
from any such possible imputation or calumny. The 


couplet— 
Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 
Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name 


are the most characteristic and Shakespearean lines in the 
whole inscription, the most certainly the poet’s, and carry 
on the thought enshrined in the fourth line of the first 
part, “His fame is more perpetual than these stones,” 
which is but an echo of the poet’s idea and expression, in 
some of his Sonnets, as he has said :— 


When you entombéd in men’s eyes shall lie, 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse. (Sonnet 81.) 


You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men. 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. (Sonnet 55.) 


And again of his own verse as— 


The living record of your memory 
’Gainst death and all oblivious enmity— (Sonnet 55.) 


sufficient proof that he believed firmly, in spite of what 
he puts into the mouth of the cynic Antony, that the good 
that men do lives after them, and that the immortal part 
of their nature is in its nature immortal in its works, and 
shall live and reign when brass and stone fail, and even the 
pyramids have decayed. 

But such adverse criticism is further answered. Milton 
must have believed that Shakespeare wrote these lines ; 
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for he pays the poet the compliment, in writing the epitaph 
for “the admirable dramatic poet, William Shakespeare,” 
of adopting the very thought, and almost identical phrase— 
‘* star-ypointing pyramid.” Thus he writes :— 


What needs my Shakspere for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 

Under a star-y-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What needst thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a lifelong monument, 


And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie . 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 


All which considerations suggest to me that the especially 
“superior” biographers of Shakespeare who reject this 
epitaph as probably apocryphal, and who believe the 
clumsily-invented story that Shakespeare held horses—a 
story never heard of until after 1750—are a strangely 
infatuated if not perverse race. 

I may episodically mention here—what is no part of my 
narrative, in case of any intending pilgrims to Tong— 
that Tong Church, which is believed to be the very edifice 
immortalised by Charles Dickens in his story of Little Nell, 
is situated about three miles from the post town and rail- 
way station of Shifnal, and is very near to (two and a half 
miles) Boscobel and its famous oak. The church was 
renovated in 1892 at the expense and instance of the Earl 
of Bradford, and is a very curious and interesting relic of 
the greatness of the past. The tomb of the Stanleys, 
which in Dugdale’s day stood in the chancel on the north 
side of the altar, was during the last century (1757) removed 
to the south transept by the plutocratic and vulgar possessor 
of Tong Castle. In the church renovation of 1892 it was 
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replaced unfortunately in the spot where it now stands, and 
has in consequence been reversed from the position it 
occupied in Shakespeare’s and Dugdale’s day, the lines 
which were originally at the foot of the tomb being now 
at the head, and vice versd. 

The canopied tomb itself has upon its table, which is 
supported by eight square alabaster pillars, two recumbent 
figures of Sir Thomas Stanley and his wife Margaret, née 
Vernon, the sister of Dorothy, who brought her husband 
Tong Castle as part of her dowry. The church has been 
described as ‘‘ no common church, but a proper theme for 
the poet and the painter.” It is situated in a slightly 
undulating and beautifully wooded country, and as an 
ecclesiastical edifice is much more medizval in feeling and 
fully enriched with genuine monuments of Early English 
and Renaissance art than much better known or more 
pretentious buildings. Sir Thomas Stanley, I may mention, 
is presented in heavy plate armour; his wife in black, her 
head reclining on an embroidered pillow of quilted straw. 

Mr. Eyton, like Mr. Halliwell Phillipps, Mr. Reed, 
Mr. Staunton, Mr. Fleay, and so many other persons of 
superior critical discernment, presumably thought the 
line—“ Standly for whom this stands”—too poor in 
taste and too feeble in its pun for the poet. Repeat- 
ing only that Standly, as on the tomb, was the usual 
spelling, I cannot help thinking that this is eminently 
illustrative of the poet and of his earliest manner. 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
and the Sonnets are full of instances of just as atro- 
cious verbal conceits. Holofernes, Biron, and Dumain 
indulge in an exchange of the feeblest play on words of 
the same class. “ You are my elder; Judas was hanged 
on an elder. As to the jewed, so much for Jude, ass.” 
They play on “sorrel” and “sore yell.” Even Hamlet says 
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“A little more than kin and less than kind.” The Sonnets 
harp on the poet’s Christian name, Will. ‘Thus (135): 


Whoever hath her wish thou hast thy will, 
And will to boot and will in over- aad 


So thou, ie rich in will, ada to ro will 

One will of mine, to make thy large will more. 
In truth, all his early life the poet was apt to be betrayed 
by any synthesis in sound and sense, and a pun was as 
much a will-o’-the-wisp to him as to Charles Lamb. 

One remark more before dismissing Tong Church and 
the Stanley epitaph. Mr. Eyton, in spite of the doubt 
suggesting that the first six lines were certainly spurious, 
also hints that Shakespeare could not possibly have 
penned any part of the epitaph, as he was not yet thirteen 
years of age when Sir Thomas died—viz., in 1576.* This 
is true, if they were written in 1576, which, of course, 
they were not; if you presuppose the tomb was set up in 
that year, which it most obviously never was, nor until 
long after—but I am not to be tempted into divergence by 
any such really fanciful proposals. 

Happily, from the preservation of the Dulwich MSS. and 
Henslowe’s diary we are, thanks to Malone, in a position 
to say that William Shakespeare, in February, 1592, and 
probably from an earlier date (1589), as actor and playwright 
was in Lord Strange’s Company, and one of that Lancashire 
nobleman’s retainers. This is as positive as that the poet 
was born in Stratford. Mr. W. E. A. Axon, in the Man- 
CHESTER QUARTERLY for 1882, p. 176, under the heading 
“Did Shakespeare visit Lancashire?” invites us to the 
conclusion that he did, in 1589, as one of “ Her Majesty’s 
players.” There is no question that one company of “‘ Her 
Majesty’s Servants” did in that i" visit the furthest 


* Vol. IL, p. 253. 
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parts of Lancashire, and also probably Edinburgh, by way 
of Carlisle. This is based on a letter of Henry le Scrope,* 
of the date of September 20, 1589, which was printed 
in the Atheneum, January 21, 1882. This particular 
troupe of players may have been the children of Her 
Majesty's chapel, often so called, or one of the two adult 
companies then in existence, which had been, in June 
and July, at Knowsley, Lord Derby’s chief seat near 
Liverpool, and which returned there, after visiting 
Carlisle, in September. But unluckily for the plausible 
suggestion involved in this pregnant interrogatory, 
William Shakespeare was not one of Her Majesty’s 
servants or grooms of the chamber—like Tarlton or 
Laneham and the rest—and never became one. He may 
still have visited Knowsley in that very same month ; but 
if he did, it was as a member of Lord Essex’s Company,t 
having originally been in his stepfather’s service, and thus 
transferred on that nobleman’s (Leicester’s) death, in 
September, 1588, to his testator and stepson’s troupe for a 
brief season, until Essex went on the Portugal voyage. 





* “ After my verie hartie comendacions: vpon a letter recyved from Mr. Roger 
Asheton, signifying vnto me that yt was the kinges ernest desire for to have her 
Majesties players for to repayer into Scotland to his grace: I dyd furthwith dispatche a 
servant of my owen vnto them wheir they were in the furthest part of Langkeshire, 
wherevpon they made there returne heather to Carliell, wher they are, and have stayed 
for the pace of ten dayes, whereof I thought good to gyve you notice in respect of the 
great desyre, that the kyng had to have the same to come vnto his grace : And withall to 
pray you to gyve knowledg thereof to his Majestie. So for the present, I bydd you 
right hartelie farewell. Carlisle the xxth of September, 1589. 

* Your verie assured loving frend, 
‘*H, ScROPE.” 


+ “Stanley Papers,” Vol. II., p. 65. ,Chetham §., v. 31. This entry :—‘‘Sunday Mr. Leigh 
preached, and the Queen’s players played in the afternoon, and my Lord of Essex’s at 
night.” This was in September, 1589, just a year after the death of Leicester. In July, 
1589 :—“‘ The Queen’s players played at Knowsley, about the 18th of July, for two nights, 
(p. 62), and on Sunday after Christmas Day, 1588, the players “played” at Lathom 
House. This entry of 28th December, 1588, probably refers to Lord Strange’s own 
troupe, as they are not otherwise specified, as well as that of January, 1589, at Lathom.- 
My Lord of Leicester’s players were at Lathom House in July, 1587 (p. 32). In June, 
1590, Dutton and the Queen’s players (possibly children) came, Dutton having been head 
of Lord Leicester’s boys’ company (see Collier’s '‘ History of the Stage,” p. 82). 
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Probably the poet then acted with the father (James 
Burbage) of his future partner and chief actor, who had 
been in Leicester’s Company in 1574 (as we know by the 
grant of Privy Seal in Rymer), and that he and Richard 
passed first into Essex’s and Pembroke’s and Lord 
Strange’s Company, then into the Lord Chamberlain’s, 
and finally into that of King James in 1603, for reasons I 
propose, on the facts already indicated, to offer. 

I have pointed out that Spenser dedicated his “ Tears 
of the Muses” to Lady Strange, née Miss Alice Spenser, of 
Burnley, one of the daughters of Sir John Spenser. In 
addressing her direct in the person of Thalia, the Muse of 
Comedy, who mourns for the present evil state of Comedy, 
Thalia appeals to her ladyship and says :— 


And he, the man whom Nature’s self had made, 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate 

With kindly counter under mimic shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late, 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 

Is also deaded and in dolour drent. 


In stead thereof scoffing scurrility 

And scornful folly with contempt is crept, 
Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry, 
Without regard, or due decorum kept ; 


But that ome —_ spirit, ram whem pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow, 
Doth rather dinin to sit in idle ol 

Than so himself to mockery to sell. 

Will it be believed that some very critical and possibly 
discriminating authorities—Rowe, Dr. Ingleby, Mr. Halli- 
well Phillips, Dr. Todd, Mr. Staunton, Mr. Fleay, Mr. 
Furnivall, and others—think this does not refer to 
Shakespeare at all; that “pleasant Willy” is Sir Philip 
Sidney, or John Lilly, though why John should be called 
“Willy” it would be hard to divine? Dryden, Mr. Knight, 
Mr. Collier, and Mr. Craik think, on the other hand, that 
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this allusion applies to Shakespeare, and to no other 
person in the world. For four reasons among many: 
First, that his name was actually William; secondly, 
because he was the only poet then living to whom the 
eulogistic reference could as honestly and correctly be 
applied ; thirdly, because there was no author of that age 
of the name of William who had furnished comedies which 
“With seasoned wit and goodly pleasance graced the 
stage,” and had furnished it with “ Delight and laughter 
decked in seemly sort,” to use Spenser's words; and 
fourthly, because in a short time after—nominally in a 
year, but certainly within three—in an indisputable 
reference in ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come home again,” after com- 
plimenting Shakespeare’s patron, Lord Strange, at length, 
the poet Spenser says— 


And there, though last, not least, is Aétion,* 
A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found, 
Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 
Doth like himself heroically sound. 


This allusion, once insistently and persistently discredited 
by “superior” intelligence, is now generally conceded to 
be an undoubted reference to the poet, and admittedly 
applicable to no one else. Yet Drayton and Warner, 
because their names do so heroically sound !—have by 
supreme dulness been in turn both declared the persons 
really referred to. 

If this is not Shakespeare, as intelligence would say it 
must be, how is it that the epithet of praise is “gentle,” 
and that the “gentle” spirit is again apostrophised? This 
is no accidental coincidence, but design, and this is the 
appropriate and selected praise. 








* Aétion, Dr. Ingleby has suggested, should be pronounced like Tiresias in Milton, 
with accents on the first and last syllables ; that it is a Greek proper name, borne in fact 
by the father of Cypselus of Corinth, and being derived from gerés, an eagle, is 
appropriate to one whose muse is of “‘ high thought’s invention” and of “ hervic sound.” 
More probably the allusion is to Aétion the celebrated historic painter mentioned by 
Lucian, famed as a brilliant and luminous colourist. 
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Lastly, I say that ‘our pleasant Willy” was naturally 
the poet, because he was in the actual service of the lady 
addressed ; he was known familiarly to her, as to all, as 
“Will”; for, as Heywood tells us, Marlowe remained Kit, 
and Shakespeare was Will, to the end.* In a poem dedi- 
cated to the theatrical manager’s wife, and appealing to 
her on stage matters, who so likely to be spoken of as one 
of the Stage Company.t 

Beyond settling a long-disputed and ambiguous allusion 
in Spenser, this reference by Spenser confirms the view to 
be derived from the attacks by Nash and Greene in 
“ Perimides,” ‘“ Menaphon,” and other pamphlets—viz., 
that Shakespeare was already famous and distinguished in 
the purely stage world, and, moreover, affirms the associa- 
tion of this Lancashire lady with Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, as 1 propose to prove. 

The opponents of the view that the allusion is to the 
bard himself have, it will hardly be believed, suggested 
that it could not point to Shakespeare, for he was not dead. 
The “dead of late” has been accepted literally, and the 
line, “ Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell,” has been 
rejected, as it could scarcely be received in conjunction. A 
dead man could hardly be reproached with being idle and 
unemployed. 

How came the poet to sit ‘‘in idle cell” in 1589 and 1590, 
when, as Malone points out, the “ Tears of the Muses” was 





* Heywood’s lines are :— 
‘Marlowe, renowned for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit. 

Mellifiuous Shakespeare, whose enchanting quill 

Commanded mirth and passion, was but Will.” 

“* Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,” 1635, Lib, 4. 

In the “Scourge of Folly,” by John Davies (1611), W. Shakespeare is referred to as 
“ good Will.” 

+ Staunton’s reasons contra are: That he had not at the time attained a rank such as 
would justify the encomiums; secondly, because there is no probability of his having 
subsided into the condition of inertness described ; thirdly, because there are grounds 
for supposing these verses were composed before he even began to write.—V. I., 31. 
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probably written, though not published, until the follow- 
ing year? The Lady Amaryllis’ stage-players were, in 
1590, put to silence ; that is to say, after November, 1589, 
the players’ chief author—their Johannes Factotum—was 
compelled to sit “in idle cell.” Two of the company had 
been sent to the Compter for their insolence. The Lord 
Mayor “ had prohibited all playing until Lord Burghley’s 
pleasure was known.” Stowe tells us that Mr. Tylney, 
the Master of the Revels, had silenced Lord Strange’s 
players in 1589, “ because he misliked them.” The actors 
had, in fact, plunged into the Marprelate controversy, 
and had, to use Lord Burghley’s words, “ handled in their 
plays certain matters of divinity and state, unfit to be 
suffered.” He therefore called on the Lord Mayor to 
inhibit them, and stop all theatrical representation in the 
City and liberties within his jurisdiction. The Mayor 
dutifully obeyed. The Amyntas’ players treated his 
Worship in a very contemptuous manner, and, therefore, 
as an example, two of the company were sent to cool their 
heels in jail. The plays were stopped, or, as Mr. Collier 
says in his “ Theatrical Annals’””—“ In consequence of the 
Marprelate controversy, there was a temporary suspension 
of all theatrical exhibitions in London at the end of 1589.” 

This, then, explains the temporary enforced seclusion of 
the poet, actor, and author, and why Thalia had to lament 
her present plight and the immediate triumph, of scurrility 
and the variety stage, over true comedy.* 








* Shakespeare was possibly at Elsinore when “The Tears of the Muses” was 
written. In the Contemporary Review for January, 1896, there is a most delightful article 
by Jan Stefansson, “Shakespeare at Elsinore,” to prove that the poet's singularly accurate 
knowledge of Danish customs, phrases, and habits at that time, together with his 
peculiar local accuracy in describing some of the features of Kronborg or Elsinore Castle, 
suggest that he must have visited Elsinore before writing ‘‘ Hamlet.” The author rather 
hints than declares that he accompanied Burbage and Condell, Pope and Bryan, probably 
in 1590, when James I. was married to Anne, the future Queen of England. We know 
that George Bryan, Richard Burbage, Thomas Pope, Harry Condell, Augustine Phillips, 
and William Sly, the life-long associates and friends of the poet, were all, in 1589, with 
possibly Shakespeare as Itys (entered as Will), engaged in the second part of ‘‘ The Seven 
Deadly Sins.” 
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Three Commissioners, appointed in November, 1589, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Master of the Revels, 
and the Lord Mayor, to be licensers of all plays “ that were 
to be publicly exhibited in and about the city of London,” 
had given the recalcitrant and offending servants of Lord 
Strange their quietus for the time. The “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” the “Comedy of 
Errors,” and the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” were in 
enforced exile. ‘All true joy and merriment,” says the 
lamenting Spenser, “‘ were dead,’ and “the comic stage, 
seasoned with goodly pleasance and wit,” was given up to 
“ scoffing, scurrility, and shameless ribaldry.” Hence 
Thalia’s tears. 

I have said that the three sisters of the Lancashire 
baronet, Sir John Spenser, were the Phyllis, Amaryllis, 
and Charyllis of ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come home again.”* 

From these three Ladies’ patronage followed naturally 
Shakespeare’s subsequent inclusion in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Company, thus :—Phyllis, the eldest sister, by name 
Elizabeth, “ Phyllis the fair,” was the wife of George Carey, 
afterwards, viz., in 1597, Lord Chamberlain, and the son 
of the Lord Hunsdon who was Chamberlain in 1594. 
Amaryllis, as we know, was Alice Lady Derby, the eleventh 
child and sixth daughter of Sir John Spenser, of Burnley. 
She, being left a widow in April, 1594, was married, in 
1600, to Sir Thomas Egerton, the Lord Keeper. 

These nuptials, singularly, carry us to the association 
—through the same Lancashire lady heroine—of Spenser 
and Shakespeare—with Milton, and through the same 
theatrical patroness and her sisters, explain how William 
Shakespeare passed successively into the Lord Chamber- 


* Muiopotmos, 1590, was dedicated by Spenser to Elizabeth, afterwards Lady Huns- 
don ; Prosopopia, Mother Hubbard’s Tale, to Anne, Lady Compton. 
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lain’s service, which, from 1594, was virtually, though not 
nominally, the Royal service, and finally migrated, with 
his co-partners and fellows, into that of James I. 

“In the year 1583, the Queen, being at Barn-elms, at the 
earnest suit of Sir Francis Walsingham, she entertained ” 
(I am now citing from Howe’s edition of Stowe’s Survey, 
1611) “twelve players into her service, and allowed them 
wages and liveries as grooms of the chamber, and until 
then she had none of her own.” This is the origin of the 
claim of the actors at the chief patent theatres to be called 
Her Majesty’s Servants.* 

Now, undoubtedly, when this Royal Company was 
formed, Shakespeare had not joined the dramatic stage, 
and was still living in Stratford. It is conceivable, even 
probable, that when he left his native town he joined the 
Company of the Earl of Leicester, for many reasons. His 
Lordship’s Company was constantly on circuit in War- 
wickshire and Leicester. The company included 
several Warwickshire men. Malone believed Burbage 
and Heming to have been born in Stratford or Shot- 
tery. The Earl was the largest landowner and chief 
landlord in Stratford and its neighbourhood, and the 
dominant local power. These are reasons efficient, if not 
sufficient, for the belief, no evidence forthcoming to the 
contrary, that Shakespeare may have joined Lord 
Leicester’s Company. If he did, he might, in 1587, as an 
unknown player of small parts and vamper-up of old plays, 
have visited Knowsley in that year, as Lord Leicester’s 
Company then gave two performances at the Derbys’ 
ancestral seat. If he were such a member, it is easy to 
trace how he passed successively into Lord Essex’s, Pem- 








* After 1592-3, Her Majesty’s players seem to cease to exist in theatrical records, 
reappearing 27th November, 1597, as the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, Heming and 
Pope being the teachers, and both of them co-sharers with Shakespeare. 
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broke’s, Strange’s, Compton’s, and Hunsdon’s, the two 
Lord Chancellor’s Companies, and finally into the King’s. 

The two other sisters celebrated by Spenser—the fair 
Phyllis (Lady Carey) and Charyllis (Lady Compton) were 
married respectively to Lords Compton and Hunsdon. 
Elizabeth (Phyllis), the eldest sister of the three, was 
the wife of Mr. George Carey, afterwards Lord Hunsdon, 
whose father, a first cousin of the Queen’s, was Lord 
Chamberlain until his death in 1596, George (Carey) Lord 
Hunsdon succeeding Lord Compton on his premature 
death in 1597, also as Lord Chamberlain, and continuing 
in that office until the accession of James. 

We now see how easy and natural the transition from 
Strange’s Company into the Lord Chamberlain’s was. The 
lady patronesses in each were sisters. The natural 
succession from Leicester's Company to Essex’s and 
Pembroke’s was the same. It was a mere family 
arrangement and disposition. Leicester's stepson, Essex, 
was uncle to William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pem- 
broke, and Essex was great-nephew to Lord Hunsdon, 
the Chamberlain in 1594, his mother being a daughter of 
Sir Francis Knollys, whose wife was Catherine Carey, 
cousin-german of the Queen, and a sister of Lord Hunsdon. 
Thus when Lord Leicester suddenly died from poison, as 
was believed, in September, 1588, it was natural that his 
stepson rather than his widow should take over the 
players ; and that Lady Pembroke, Leicester’s niece, Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sister (Essex having married his widow), 
Spenser’s Urania—celebrated by Ben Jonson in his well- 
known epitaph—should incline her husband, the closest 
friend of Sidney, to take on himself the burden of the 
players in 1589 or 1590, when Essex, her brother-in-law, 
embarked in military and naval enterprise, and went to 
the wars; and again, that Lady Pembroke—for her son 
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was yet a boy,* and was not until some years after the 
W. H. of the Sonnets—not anxious for the cares of 
a theatrical company, which but slightly interested her 
husband, would naturally induce her bosom friend and 
near relative by marriage, Lady Alice Strange, to accept 
the responsibility. 

Now, in this natural sequence, we find out how Strange’s 
Company, which a few years before was a mere company 
of acrobats,t vaulted, in 1591-92, into the first place at 
Court and an overwhelming position of superiority. 

This troupe appeared six times at Court in December, 
January, and February, 1591-92. In 1592t they were in 
possession of Marlowe’s MSS., and he was, presumedly, like 
Shakespeare, a member of the troupe as an actor, and the 
chief playwright. The inventory of their plays included 
“Tamburlaine,” “The Jew of Malta,” “Titus Andronicus,” 
“Henry V. and VI.,” Kyd’s old play of “ Jeronimo,” 
“ Faustus,” “The Massacre of the Guises,” Peele’s “ Battle 
of Alcazar,” Greene’s “Friar Bacon,” and Green and Lodge’s 
“Looking-glass for London”’; and in January, 1594, probably 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and a little later an early version of 
“King Lear,” ‘“‘ Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” etc., 
on which I have only this comment to offer—that while 
Marlowe was alive—viz., until June, 1593, they had the 
copyrights only of the first part of ‘‘Tamburlaine” and the 
“Jew of Malta,” but after that date, viz., in 1594, they had 
the “ Massacre of Paris,” ‘‘ Faustus,” the old “Taming of 





* He was at this time 9 years of age. 


+t Contemptuously dismissed by Chalmers, Variorum Ed. Shakespeare, 1803, Vol. III., 
at p. 452, as being no otherwise distinguished than the strutting player whose conceit lay 
in his hamstrings. 


t They presented six plays to the Queen at Whitehall—viz., on St. John’s Day, Inno- 
cents’ Day, New Year’s Day, Sunday after Twelfth Day, Shrove Sunday, Shrove Tuesday, 
(p. 360), and in March, 1593, again (Chalmers, pp. 460-61). 
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a Shrew,” some play of Julius Cesar, the second part of 
“Tamburlaine,” and “ Edward the 3rd.” 

I am afraid that I have been betrayed by the details of 
Shakespeare’s connection with Lord Strange’s Company of 
players into a diversion from,my proper theme—his con- 
nection with Lancashire. 

Lord Strange’s Company had, before 1592, for it 1s not 
mentioned in Henslowe, an acting play, of which the plot 
and story are wholly laid in Lancashire, known as the 
“Miller of Manchester, or Fair Em.” A _ well-known 
Shakesperean enthusiast, Mr. Simpson, in two volumes of 
“The School of Shakespeare,” issued in 1878, started the 
suggestion that this play was wholly or in great part 
written by Shakespeare. He also thought, from a passage 
in Greene’s ‘‘ Wedding Garment,” of 1590, that Greene had 
satirised the great poet for his authorship and parentage 
of this pitiful production. 

A foolish bookbinder, in the reign of Charles II., had 
bound up “ Mucedorus,” “The Merry Devi! of Edmonton,” 
and the “Miller of Manchester” in one volume, and 
labelled them ‘‘ Shakespeare.” Mr. Simpson, in pursuit 
of his hobby, asserted—I am afraid without foundation— 
that this was upon a current and established tradition. 
He also suggested that it (“Fair Em”) was a reply to Greene, 
or a satire upon his dramatic work, and further pretended 
to discover that in plot and dialogue, in sentiment and 
construction, it was wholly Shakesperean. This seems 
mere Midsummer madness. It is involved in circumstance, 
feeble and inconsequent in design, and wholly motiveless 
as to construction, and thus may be safely said to have no 
trace of Shakespeare in it, except as to one or two situations 
and a few well-turned lines and phrases. This drama was, 
however, written for Lancashire. Its chief scenes are laid 
in Manchester, Chester, and Liverpool. Its heroine is the 
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daughter of a Manchester miller. There are allusions in 
it to the Gerrards and Sir Edmond Tratiord. A citizen of 
Manchester is introduced with a fair daughter named 
Eleanor. These are mixed up in most admired disorder 
with the Marquis Lubeck, William the Conqueror, Duke 
Dirot, and the King of Denmark. Mandeville, one of the 
chief characters, is not a Manchester man, but a gentleman 
of Manchester. Sir Thomas Goddard, a misprint for 
Gerrard, I believe, is the Miller. It was undoubtedly a 
play of the company which Shakespeare entered, written 
and played long before he joined it, but to which he, most 
probably, contributed some few lines and phrases, and 
made some very trifling additions, but which was so hope- 
lessly bad that he threw it aside before 1592, and its chief 
and only interest to us is, in truth, these slight interpola- 
tions, and the advice of the Miller to his daughter (resem- 
bling that of Polonius to Ophelia) in Act I, lines 132—144, 
also lines 294-5. The legal phraseology and apothegm, 
that “the ending of an old indenture was the beginning of 
a new bargain,” 351, and, finally, lines 406, 408, 746, 748, 
are all more or less characteristic of Shakespeare’s earliest 
manner, and might have been amended or turned by 
him. 

But one other circumstance of connection with Lanca- 
shire may be referred to. The Sonnets of Shakespeare 
are addressed in part to a frail dark lady, who has 
been identified as one of the maids of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, and as a daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, of 
Gawsworth, by name Mary Fitton, baptised at Gawsworth, 
June 24, 1578, and in 1595 maid of honour to the Queen. 
She is buried at Gawsworth, where is a monument erected 
in memory of her father, and mother, and brothers, and 
sisters. The various speculations as to her identity, 
character, skill as a musician, conduct and misconduct, 
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have been dealt with by Mr. Tyler, the Rev. Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Gerald Massey, Mr. Axon, and others, and to these I 
refer the reader, as well as to their explanation of the 
Sonnets. I have nothing to add, as these are matters 
falling properly within the scope of a paper on the Sonnets, 
but this one fact, that Sir Edward Fitton was a frequent 
guest at Knowsley when the players were there, and 
notably when Lords Strange and Essex’s Companies were 
playing, and that he was a co-trustee with Ferdinando 
Lord Strange, Amaryllis’ husband, in the revenues and 
management of the Manchester Collegiate Church, now 
the Cathedral. 

How Amaryllis’ praises came to be hymned by Milton 
is very briefly told. I have said that in the year 1600 the 
widowed Lady Strange was again married to Sir Thomas 
Egerton, the Lord Keeper, afterwards Earl of Ellesmere. 
In 1602 Queen Elizabeth paid a visit of a few days to 
Harefield, the seat of Sir Thomas (created Lord) Egerton, 
as her Lord Keeper, and the whilom Dowager Countess of 
Derby, his wife, and on this occasion the first recorded 
performance of “Othello,” according to Mr. Collier, took 
place—Burbage, no doubt, as the Moor, and Shakespeare 
as Brabantio.* 

Amaryllis’ love for the drama ceased only with her life. 
Marston dedicated a masque to her in 1607, which was pro- 
duced on the occasion of a visit to her son-in-law and 
daughter, the Earl and Countess of Huntingdon. At 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 1634, Milton composed his “ Arcades,” 
especially for the Countess, Lawes contributing the music. 
This entertainment was at Harefield, and the exquisite 





* There is reason, however, to doubt this fact, as dependent solely on one of Mr. 
Collier’s alleged forgeries. It was acted at Court, November 1, 1604. Othello was one of 
Burbage’s great parte. 
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verses commencing “Look, shepherds, look,” were addressed 
to the Countess, who was thus apostrophised— 

Might she the wise Latona be, 

Or the toweréd Cybele, 


Mother of a hundred gods, 
Juno dares not give her odds. 


If the “ Arcades” was produced in 1634, and the date of 
its first production is a little uncertain, then later on in the 
same year the poet ventured on the great success and 
triumph of his life, the masque of “Comus,” in which 
he entered into rivalry with Ben Jonson and with “the 
poet of all the ages,” his predecessors. 

It was in this year (1634) that the Earl of Bridgewater, 
Amaryllis’ husband, who had been nominated Lord Presi- 
dent of Wales in 1631, was formally installed in all the 
dignities, pomp, and circumstance of his kingly office, over 
seven or eight counties, at Ludlow Castle in Shropshire. 
The occasion was a great one, and nothing would satisfy 
the Lady Countess, the poetic deity of fifty years before, but 
a masque. She was a true and consistent patron of the 
stage. Young Mr. Milton was to write it, Mr. Lawes, that 
most accomplished musician, would set it to music. The 
masque was produced, her children and grandchildren 
taking part in it. The masque was the all but divine 
“«Comus.” 

This play was worthy the occasion, It marks the 
highest sweep of the tide, its very topmost reach at flood, 
of Milton’s genius. In flight of imagery, the verse soars 
highest and nearest heaven’s gate of all his poesy—a very 
pean and clarion note as of@he archangels. It was played 
on Michaelmas Day, 1634, about two years and six months 
before the death of his great patroness. She died January 
26, 1637. Contrasted with Jonson’s efforts of the same 
kind, and he was deemed strongest in this class of compo- 
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sition, we discover the nobler elevation of thought and 
enskied superiority of the younger poet. We realise the 
lofty endeavour, the heaven-born purity, and feel invigo- 
rated in the high, dry, luminous atmosphere which is 
about the great hill tops. 

We might be on a peak of the Himalayas, or in some 
rare gleam of crisp sunshine on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, as it appears, the monarch of mountains in Byron’s 
verse, in its robe of clouds and diadem of snow. 

Thus I do honestly believe I have shown—First, how 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton are linked indissolubly 
in history by one fair tie; and Shakespeare, if not a 
Lancashire man, was bound up with one of its oldest and 
most noble families, both in homage and estate; how, by 
a job, or a succession of jobs, for they were perpetrated 
then as now, the best work of his early life came to be 
dedicated to the service of a Lancashire patron, and he was 
passed, through Lady Derby’s interest, into the Royal Com- 
pany. Finally, we know how it was that Milton, entering on 
an intended theatrical competition with his predecessor, 
contemplated and commenced his play of “ Macbeth,” 
and finally dedicated his powers to a direct rivalry with 
the “Tempest,” in the masque of “Comus.” Shakespeare 
had possibly worked on “ Fair Em,” and thus knew some- 
thing of a Manchester mill and its owner, and thus, directly 
and indirectly, I have established his probable connection 
with Lancashire, and his certain association with some of 
its famous citizens and a most noble lady who had a 
wise discrimination in stage plays. 
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ANTONIO DINIZ DA CRUZ E SILVA. 
HYSSOPE.* 


CANTO V., 
TRANSLATED BY EDGAR PRESTAGE, 


en a little hill, that stretches forth 

A short space from the haughty warrior walls 
Of Elvas the Invincible, behold 
The far-famed Monastery rise. Therein, 
Dandled upon the lap of downy sloth, 
Resting from rigorous labours and fatigues, 
One hundred grave Priests of the Province live, 
That Guardians were, Porters or Readers once, 
And e’en Provincials, some of high renown 
For fox-like cunning, and the subtle arts 
With which they forced and drove the Holy Ghost 
To follow the opinion of their side 
At Chapter quarrels, many a time and oft. 


* This famous Portuguese heroic-comic poem is, like Boileau’s “ Lutrin,” which it 
much exceeds in merit, founded on a trivial incident—the refusal of Dean Lara to 
continue to await the Bishop of Elvas at the Chapter-House door on his way to 
Cathedral functions, and offer him the Holy water and Sprinkler (hyssope). The 
dispute, ending in litigation between Bishop and Dean, that arose from this refusal 
forms the subject of this poem, which runs through Eight Cantos of blank verse. 
Canto V., a portion of which is translated above, has generally been considered the 
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Here, sweating like a horse, arrived the Dean 
What time the punctual porter was in act 

To ope the cloister door, who, when he spied 
The Dean’s fatigue, thus spake to him, amazed : 
“ What is it, Sir? what wonderful event 

Has happened, or what brings you to our House 
Thus overcome, through such a scorching heat ? 
A priestly colleague have you slain, perchance ? 
Or robbed the Sacristy ? or e’en deflowered 
Some Virgin, pressed too hardly by the Fiend, 
And so must seek asylum in our Church ?” 
‘Not one of these disasters, God be praised, 
Hath yet befallen me,” Lara made reply ; 

“ But with the Father Guardian I would fain 
Hold converse on a matter, if I may.” 





“Good! for 1 deemed it something graver far,” 
Said the good porter, ‘‘and, with very fright, 
The blood in my whole body was congealed ; 
The Father Guardian, e’er the stroke of five, 

Is wont from his siesta not to rise, 

Natheless, to serve you, I go rouse him up, 
While in the quad you wait and take the air.” 


Thus he, and to the Dormitory climbed, 

The Dean, as he was making toward the square, 
Another Reverend lit upon, by chance, 

Of mighty paunch and bull-neck, who, polite, 
Saluted low, and joined him on his way. 








cleverest of them all. It is both a satire on the Clergy and on the Gallomania prevailing 
in Portugal at that time (1770-1772), which met with severe and oft-repeated censure 
from contemporary poets like the Abbade de Jazente. The author, Antonio Diniz, was 
born in Lisbon in 1731, and, after a long and honourable judicial career, died at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1799. In order to raise the standard of poetical taste and purify the language, 
he founded the “‘Arcadia” in 1757, and became, next to Garcao, its most renowned member+ 
Diniz, Gargao, Bocage are the three chief Portuguese names in 18th century poetry. 
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Fortune ordained a Father this should be 
Among the gravest of the Province, once 
Guardian and Reader, now a Jubilate, 

And, save Arronches, the most erudite, 

A Preacher, in the city, of great fame. 

Now the good Lara, who had not for long 
Been in this holy House, stood all agape, 
On entering the enclosure, when he saw 

sefore his eyes, statues and sanded paths, 

Box trees and cinnamons and arbours fair, 
Clad in a thousand flowers, on every side 

That decked the garden flourishing as green ; 
And scarce four steps had taken, when he fixed, 
With curious spy-glass, the first statue there, 
And asked the Jubilate, “‘ Pray who is this, 
Monsieur Paris ?”—for so the legend reads 
That is engraved below upon the base ; 

“ Why, if by his appearance one must judge, 
The countenance, the head-dress, and the name 
Bespeak the rascal French, perchance by trade 
A hairdresser, the first inventor he 

Of that toupée which ornaments his head.” 


“ Paris, and not Paris, the lettering runs,”* 
The Father Master did with heed reply, 
No Frenchman was the person figured here, 
Nor hairdresser, but born of royal stock 
In Troy.” “Then, if not Frenchman,” Lara said, 


“Why write him down Monsieur?” when, with a smile, 


The Father, “ Tis no matter for surprise ; 


* According to Portuguese pronunciation the Trojan coxcomb is Pdris, the capital of 


France, Paris. 
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This happens at each step; we Portuguese 

Are nowadays accosted as Messieurs 

At every corner, without sense of shame. 

This forms the fashion now, and, since ’tis so, 
We would observe it, chiefly to display 

How large our stock of French is to the worid.” 


“Why, Father Jubilate,” out Lara burst, 

‘Ts it of such importance to know French 

That you feel called to show your knowledge thus ? 
Pray could you not, without this sacrament, 
Obtain salvation, be considered wise ? 

For here to you in secret 1’ll confess 

I care for the French language just as much 

As for the savage Boticundo’s tongue.” 


“Sir, say not so, for in this present age— 

O times! O manners!” spake the Father back, 

“ The knowing French is everything to know. 
"Tis passing strange to see bow hare-brained fools, 
With some few scraps of French, must needs rush forth 
Before the face of wise and learnéd men, 

And all the deepest sciences discuss, 

Nor letting e’en Theology go free, 

That lofty science kept for Cloister use, 

Which cost great Scotus so much toil and sweat, 
Bacon and Lullius, too, and e’en myself. 


“ Of this audacity, that has no bounds, 

This raging impudence, the dire effects 

Are felt and suffered most by our chaste tongue, 
That in so many versions runs enclosed— 
(Versions, indeed, but worthy to be burnt !), 

By thousand Gallic phrases, Gallic terms. 
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Ah! if those Lusitanian men of yore, 

Who by their pen, or with the sword and lance, 
Our fatherland made famous, were to lift 

Their marble stones and issue from the graves, 
Where now their honoured ashes rest, and hear 
The novel modes of speech in use to-day, 

The mingled diction and the bastard terms 
With which these authors, as ridiculous 

As they be modern, think to deck their works, 
(As if our language, beautiful and rich, 

The first-born daughter of the Latin tongue, 

Of foreign ornaments had e’er a need !). 

Why! of a surety, they would straightway think 
They found them in Caconda’s inner land, 
Quilimane, Sofala, Mozambique ; 

Till, undeceived at last, and full convinced 

In Portugal they lived, that Portuguese 

Those also were who, in so strange a way, 
Insulted their own habits, their own tongue, 
They e’en would die of shame a second time.” 


“But tell me, Father Jubilate, I pray, 

Why, if this fool was used to feed his flock, 

He stands before us, clothed in courtier garb, 

With headdress, purse, and peruke?” “Good indeed !” 
The Reverend replied—“ Then you can think 

That, since to-day we treat him as Monsieur, 

A sheepskin coat and crook, with unshorn hair, 

For his new character would quite suffice ?” 


‘That reason is enough,” Dean Lara cried ; 
“And Madame Helena,” he asked again, 

“Set there before his face, was she, perchance, 
From Troy-town like the rest, or was she French, 
As from her head-dress it would surely seem ?” 
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“Sir, she was neither Trojan, nor yet French,” 
Replied the Father Master, “ but in Greece, 
Of lofty blood, was born, and on its throne 
Sparta once saw her; but sceptre and spouse, 
Country, fair fame, the glory of high stock, 
All this she left for Pdris.” 


— 
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“What! her spouse, 
Dear country, sceptre, glory, and fair fame, 
All she deserted for this garlick-beard ? 
Bold jade was Madame Helena forsure ! 
And this? The words run Madame Pena-Lopes,” 
Pursued the Dean; “ perhaps she lived as well 
As did the first ?” 
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“Nay, but of other kind 
Was this,” the learned Jubilate returned, 
‘This woman is Penelope, the famed, 
That perfect model of true wifely love, 
And eke of faith on the chaste altars sworn 
Of sacred Hymen, a great matron she, 
Good mother to her offspring, and, beside, 
A weaver that all others of her age 
Surpassed, for at one web she spent ten years.” 
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“ What say you, Father Master? You but jest!” 
The Dean, astonished, answered him again : 


“This Madame, as it seems, ten years consumed 
Weaving and warping but a single web, 

And do you name her a great spinner still ? 

Why, my old nurse, . . . . and she a slowcoach, too, 
Wastes not nine months upon a task as great ; 

And this despite, among the skilful dames, 

She is not held o’er clever at the work.” 
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“ This selfsame fact approved her wondrous skill,” 
The Father said, “since, through the hours of night, 
She took to pieces what she worked by day.” 

“Worse still!” the Dean exclaimed, “ Why! ’tis the same 
As going backward, like a very crab, 

And on a hundred pair of gospels sure 

I'll swear this woman’s wits had gone astray.” 


“This,” cried the Father, “is Alcides hight, 
Whose mighty arm and deeds of derring-do, 
You, certés must have heard, in discreet terms, 
Father Arronches in his sermons praise.” 


“ Nay, you are wrong, Sir,” answered him the Dean, 
“T ne'er have heard a sermon in my life, 

Though in the choir full many a time and oft, 

By reason of the office that I boast, 

I might be doomed to hear some—tc my grief, 

I sit and sleep what time the Father shouts, 

Since, in no other way can I disguise 

The hunger that attacks me at those hours. 


“Tf I be chosen Bishop some fine day, 

As Lara’s royal blood, that in my veins 

Has course, doth make me hope, nay, more, expect, 
From this time, Father mine, I pledge my word 
To cast out sermons from the Diocese ; 

And, if I meet a man with wind enough 

To preach, a ready remedy will find; 

I'll make him go and realise his wish 

‘Mong heathen folk, and heretics to boot, 

Who, for his toil, will pay him richly back, 
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I warrant you he ne’er shall break our ears 
With long spun out, ridiculous harangues 

Men hear from use, but cannot comprehend, 
And for the which they pay a heavy price 

By giving money, though they know not why, 
A thing, I vow, that fills me with surprise. 
Sermons? And when poor folk desire to dine ? 
They do but sharpen hunger and cause sleep.” 























THROUGH THE WOOD. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


How sweet it is when mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 
Verily I think, 
Such ce to me is sometimes like a dream. 
— Wordsworth. 


While taking a wift o’ my pipe. 
—Edwin Waugh. 


N a day in the month of December I sauntered through 

a woodland place, one of my favourite haunts in the 
Pleasaunce, and the journey has made an impression upon 
me in a haunting kind of way, fixing itself, as it were, on 
“that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” It was 
a dank, vaporous, windless day, and as I recall it, I can 
see pale pastures with a thin filmy mist lying over them 
softening the woolly outlines of dusky slow-moving sheep, 
gently nibbling the winter grasses there, while restless 
dark-winged rooks rise from ploughed fields to fly to planta- 
tion trees, or settle again upon the brown furrows. The 
quiet of the misty woodland comes back too with the silent 
trees standing in a ghostly stillness, some with sere leaves 
still clinging to the boughs, but for the most part bare 
and leafless, the ‘ruined choirs where once the sweet 
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birds sang.” Beneath the trees there is a thick tangled 
growth of prickly underwood with green sappy brier canes 
predominating, tipped here and there with scarlet berries, 
and in a groove among creeping evergreen mosses and 
moist decaying leaves there runs a little cold rivulet not 
unknown to the furtive waterhen. 

All this and more I can see in a dreamy fashion as I sit 
in my easy chair by the fire, whilst the smoke curls up- 
wards from a long pipe which I lay aside, now and again, 
to write down these words. I am sure though that if I try 
never so hard I cannot translate into words all that the 
scene has left on my mind, nor give embodiment to the 
spirit of it, for, as Mrs. Browning says, 

More's felt than is perceived, 
And more’s perceived than can be interpreted, 
and aspects of nature, in other than material senses, fade 
out from the near vision to dim horizons and indistinguish- 
able distances. What I am conscious of is that the 
visionary woodland forms and will form a background, or 
rather environment, of my further thoughts. Curious, is 
it not, how one gets into the way of linking bits of nature 
with our meditations? You remember how Arthur Helps 
used to do this in his “‘ Companions of my Solitude,” telling 
us of the impressions that grew out of his walks about his 
garden or through pleasant roads, high-banked lanes, and 
across breezy commons. Just now, therefore, I am, ina 
visionary sense, among trees, and this long pipe of mine 
is playing its part in the evolution of thought. It isa 
fragrant cherry-wood pipe which I bought the other day 
for the modest sum of fourpence, and now as I handle it 
and draw the cool smoke through the tube, what can be 
more natural than that it should lead me to think in the 
first instance of cherry trees, of which there are many in 
my Pleasaunce, and one in particular which I pass under 
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on my way to the woodland place, a tree which shakes 
down its blossoms on my path in the springtime, and 
ripens its fruit to the joy of the blackbird in the summer ? 
At both these seasons does my cherry tree remind me of 
Herrick, with his quaint conceits anent its flowers and 
fruit. In the blossoming time there comes from him this 
sweet warning to the blooms :— 

Ye may simper, blush, and smile, 

And perfume the air awhile ; 

But, sweet things, ye must be gone ; 

Fruit, ye know, is coming on: 

Then, ah! then, where is your grace, 

When as cherries come in place ? 
And as for the ripened fruit, it has no such rival as his 
Julia’s lips. Witness that song of “Cherry Ripe :— 

If so be you ask me, where 

They do grow? I answer, there 


Where my Julia’s lips do smile ; 
There’s the land, or cherry isle. 


Nay, the cherry itself is jealous of the rivalry :— 


I saw a cherry weep, and why ? 
Why wept it? but for shame: 
Because my Julia’s lip was by, 
And did out-red the same ? 
Like many other trees and plants, this cherry tree 
has its myths and legends, and in view of these it is not so 
unseasonable as it seems to refer to it in these wintry days. 
It is a tree associated with the Nativity, and it is said 
that in some countries it blooms at Christmas, like our 
own Glastonbury thorn, in honour and commemoration of 
the blissful time. It has associations too of a less sacred 
character, inasmuch as there are certain Lithuanians who 
believe that a demon named Kernis is the guardian of the 
cherry. Moreover, as we further read in “Plant Lore,” 
there is a tradition obtaining in Germany and Denmark 
10 
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that evil spirits often hide themselves in old cherry trees, 
and delight in doing harm to any one who approaches 
them. Then, again, it is very interesting to learn that 
t he Albanians are given to burning branches of the cherry 
tree on certain wintry nights, Christmas Eve being one of 
them and Twelfth Night another—the latter date having 
some mysterious association with the new sun—and they 
preserve the ashes of these branches to fertilise their vines. 
They believe, too, that in this destruction of the wood by 
fire they are burning also the evil spirits hidden in the 
trees, who are great destroyers of vegetation. It is a pas- 
sing thought, but it seems a fitting one at the time, to 
consider how many evil spirits one has managed to exor- 
cise the while one has reduced to ashes not the cherry 
wood pipe but the tobacco within its bowl. Many other 
traditions there are, mostly of a foreign kind, associated 
with cherry wood, of which the trees in my Pleasaunce, 
however, are as innocent as they appear to be safe from 
the pipe maker's hands, for it was never from any 
Pleasaunce tree that my pipe was cut and shaped in bowl 
and stem. I have reason to believe that it was of Austrian 
growth and manufacture, for it has a distinctly foreign 
appearance, the heavy bowl of it being carved grotesquely 
to the shaping thereon of a curious face. The artist, who- 
ever he might be, was a humorist, and has taken the 
head of Punch as a type, lengthening out the nose abnor- 
mally until it looks like the bill of a bird, projecting far 
over the peaked chin beneath, and affording a convenient 
handle for the smoker. When I contemplate this face 
looking out so grotesquely from the end of my pipe tube 
certain questions of political economy suggest themselves 
to me, especially in relation to art, and I wonder, for in- 
stance, how much of the fourpence paid for the pipe fell 
to the artist’s share ; for rude and rough though it is, there 
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is skill of a kind in the work, which is not of the machine 
kind Mr. Ruskin, but, like those carved angel faces of 
which Coleridge sings, was 


All carved out of the carver’s brain. 


Something in the expression of this face leads me to 
take up a Fairy book lying on the table, and in the illus- 
trations to “The Land of Marvels” I seem to recognise in 
some of the faces there the same sly grotesque humour. 
Turning over the pages, too, I find a legend regarding “A 
Wondrous Tree” which fits into the current of my 
thoughts. These stories are of foreign birth, and this one, 
like my pipe, is of Austrian origin, and tells how once 
upon a time there was a peasant with three sons, one of 
whom was very stupid. Poor Hansl, it seems, could never 
do anything right, and they despaired, even by flogging, 
of ever making him clever. His opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, however, came in time. One day there 
sprung up all at once in the place a strange tree which 
had neither been sown nor planted. It grew and grew 
with extraordinary rapidity until the top of it was lost in 
the clouds. People essayed to climb this tree, for the 
king’s daughter desired the fruit of it, but they all tired of 
the effort and came down again fruitless. At last Hansl, 
after his brothers had failed, determined to try himself. 
He took with him a number of wooden shoes, victuals, and 
a hatchet, and started up the tree. As his shoes got worn 
out he dropped them from time to time to tell the folk 
below that he was still climbing. After some days, as the 
story goes, looking for a place to rest in, he found a hollow 
in the tree, but it was inhabited by an ugly old woman, 
who, however, entertained him kindly. When he asked 
her how far he was from the top she said to him, “ Ah! 
my dear boy, thou hast yet far to go. Iam only Monday, 
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thou must come to Tuesday and Wednesday, and so on to 
Saturday, and when thou’rt once there, thou'lt see what 
comes to pass.” So on Hansl went, finding things turn 
out as the old woman had said, avoiding Wednesday, as 
the old witch Tuesday had warned him to do, for this 
Wednesday was an ogre who thirsted for his blood. In 
their separate hollows he found the old wives who repre- 
sented Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, each more hideous 
than the last. ‘Each had a humped form, a bald head, 
and a great red nose.” When Hansl had passed Saturday 
his shoes were worn out, and he was tired of climbing. 
Then the story goes on to say that he came toa stone wall 
into which the stem of the wondrous tree had grown. In 
the wall there was a little door, and passing through this he 
came into a fair broad meadow. There he fell down stupified, 
for before him lay a golden city upon which there was 
rayed down a light so brilliant that it almost blinded him, 
and on the top of the tree up which he had climbed, as he 
saw now, there grew precious fruit of gold. The story 
concludes by saying that Hansl believed he was in heaven 
and stopped there, though others say he came down again 
to earth to tell his story of the wondrous tree. 

A child’s story, you may say, and perhaps not worth 
repeating. There are some, however, who think it is a 
reminiscence of the “‘ world-tree ” myth, and see in it resem- 
blances to other mysteries. However that may be, the 
result of Hansl’s climbing has a certain interest for me, 
inasmuch as it is on the day that follows Saturday that 
like him I find rest in green pastures, and it was on such 
a day that “in meditation fancy free” I took that saunter 
through the wood which has thus eventually led me to 
stray so far away into wonderland. 























MERRY ANDREW. 


. BY ARTHUR W. FOX. 


i ~ 
=~ HE history of origins has 
Ao Soto: Boot HNTY always its own peculiar 


charm, and that of the 
origin of familiar expres- 
sions is of especial interest. 
An introduction, therefore, 
to the old original Merry 
Andrew, the patriarch of 
the tribe, can scarcely 
prove unwelcome to his 
modern representatives or 
their dupes. Authorities 
differ as to the character and attainments of Andrew 
Borde ; for he it is who has lent “his sponsorial appel- 
lation,” as Dr. Pangloss would put it, to his more or less 
faithful followers. John Bale, the Protestant Bishop of 
Ossory, has few good words to say about this eminent 
Roman Catholic, nor does he appear to have had sufficient 
humour to understand so whimsical a personage. Besides, 
Protestants and Catholics of the earlier times are not 
to be trusted when they talk scandal of one another. 
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Borde was born about 1500, and, as he tells us himself 
in his now excessively rare “ Peregrination,” at Boord’s 
Hill, in Holms-dayle, in Sussex; or, as later authorities, 
who naturally know better than the man himself, declare, 
he saw the light at Pevensey; the mistake of these 
probably arises from the fact that Borde’s father had a 
small estate near that village. Here young Andrew seems 
to have spent his earliest years, till he was entered in 
Wykeham’s School, at Winchester, from which he pro- 
ceeded to Oxford. 

Always a restless man, and, if his writings are to be 
trusted, something of a devotee, he did not remain long 
in the University, but entered himself as a brother of the 
Carthusian order, and settled in one of their monasteries, 
near London. The rigidity of their discipline, and their 
resolute suppression of any outbreak of animal spirits, did 
not long commend themselves to a man who was by nature 
full of life and whimsical humour. Hence he left the 
monastery, doubtless to the great regret of such of the 
brethren as were not so dead to human nature as to scorn 
harmless mirth, and once more he proceeded to Oxford, 
were he studied medicine with some success. Soon after- 
wards, says Anthony A’Wood, “having a rambling head 
and an inconstant mind, he travelled through most parts 
of Europe (through and round about Christendom and out 
of Christendom, as he said) and into some parts of Africa.” 
He brought back with him a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek and Arabic, which show themselves in fragmentary 
fashion, but for the most part accurate interpretation, in 
his works. On his return to England, he settled down for 
a time in Winchester, where he practised medicine with 
much skill and remarkable success. But his roving dis- 
position sent him forth once more upon his travels, and in 
1541-42 we find him living in Montpellier, where he 
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graduated as Doctor of Physic. Having achieved this 
distinction, he returned to England, where he was admitted 
to the same degree at Oxford, and where he lived till his 
death, first at Pevensey, then at Winchester, and finally 
in London. 

By some piece of good fortune he became physician to 
King Henry VIII., and at the same time he was probably 
admitted a member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
It was in Winchester and London that the scandalous 
reports about him, which Bale was only too ready to 
publish, were first circulated. Borde, who was known to 
have been a Carthusian, was said to have used his out- 
spoken virginity as a cloak to hide his private sins; 
indeed, he is reported to have kept a brothel for his 
brother bachelors. That this can scarcely be true may be 
seen from his works, in which he denounces marriage and 
inveighs with especial vehemence against those monks 
and priests who broke their vows of celibacy. Further- 
more, though unattached to any monastery, the accounts 
of his life show that he considered himself as in some sort 
bound by the vows he had taken. We are told that he 
practised many of the austerities of the brotherhood 
which he had left; “it was his custom,” says Wood, “to 
drink water three days in a week, to wear constantly a 
shirt of hair, and every night to hang his shroud and 
socking or burial sheet at his bed’s feet, according, I 
suppose, as he had done while he was a Carthusian.” 
Facts such as these weigh down statements like that of 
Bale, and the caution of the writer of the article in the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” is not mistimed, who says of 
the Protestant Bishop “le témoignage est toujours suspect, 
lorsqu’il parle des catholiques.” The vile charge against 
Borde doubtless arose from the fact that, owing to his 
celebrity as a physician, his advice was sought by many 
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ladies; a circumstance which, in those suspicious days 
would give rise to the broad jest which so naturally ends in 
the fiction being turned into fact. 

The most positive and definite charge against him 
appears in a book by Poynet or Ponet, Bishop of Win- 
chester, with the following huge and temperate title. 
“An Apologie fully aunsweringe by Scriptures and 
aunceant Doctors a blasphemous Book gatherid By D. 
Stephen Gardiner of late Lord Chauncelar, D. Smyth of 
Oxford, Pighius and other Papists as by ther books 
appeareth, and of late set furth under the name of Thomas 
Martin, Doctor of the Civile Lawes (as of himself he saieth) 
against the godly mariadge of Priests. Wherin divers 
other matters which the Papists defend be so confutid that 
in Martyn’s overthrow they may see ther own impudency 
and confusion. By John Ponet Doctor of Divinitie, and 
Busshop of Winchester. Newly correctid and amendid. 
The author desireth that the reader will content himself 
with this first book untill he may have leisure to set forth 
the next wiche shal be by God’s grace shortly. Yt it is a 
hard thing for the to spurn against the prick. Act 9. 
1555.” Poynet was appointed Bishop in May, 1551, four 
years after he makes the charge of immorality against 
Borde ; and, furthermore, he was engaged in a special plea 
on behalf of clerical marriage, which Borde vehemently 
opposed; hence it was necessary to rake up any old 
scandal against so doughty a champion. The vehemence 
of the language in which the charge is couched makes the 
wary reader suspicious of its truth, and when we find the 
Bishop, who is, to say the least, a special pleader, repeating 
a story which could not have come under his own personal 
observation, even though he quotes the names of the 
magistrates before whom Borde was said to have been 
tried, we cannot hold his evidence as admissible in the 
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absence of confirmatory testimony. Furthermore, we know 
from letters of Borde’s to Thomas Cromwell, that he was 
employed on foreign service in the year 1537, and from 
the “ Breviary of Health,” we also learn that he was in 
Montpellier in 1541-2, therefore, it seems more than pro- 
bable that the worthy Doctor was on his travels at the 
very time when the Bishop makes the charge against 
him. 

Whatever may be the truth of this vexed question, 
Andrew Borde was a voluminous writer of much power, 
a physician of undoubted ability, a scholar of remarkable 
compass for his day, and a man distinguished by a quaint 
and whimsical humour which is eminently refreshing. 
But for all his skill he could not solve that necessary 
problem of making both ends meet, and in 1549 he died 
in the Fleet Prison. The rumour that he poisoned him- 
self when the irregularities of his life were discovered, 
appears to have no better foundation than sixteenth- 
century gossip, and it may be dismissed with the kindly 
comment de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Such in brief are 
the known facts and unestablished rumours of the life of 
the first and greatest Merry Andrew. He had a habit as he 
passed through the towns and villages of his native land 
of haranguing the people at fairs and on market days in a 
humorous, though somewhat high-falutin style of speech. 
He recognised the love of the uneducated for long words, 
and proved in his day their recorded effect upon an 
ancient Scotswoman of a later date, who derived much 
benefit from “that blessed and comfortable word Mesopo- 
tamia.” But behind his tall talk there was always sound 
common sense, and his recommendations as to diet were 
remarkably acute. Later men, who were not physicians, 
but quacks, used the method of their great predecessor, 
that by throwing dust into the eyes of the credulous, they 
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might sell their harmless but inoperative wares ; and they 
perpetuated the fame of Andrew Borde in the nickname of 
Merry Andrew, which the crowd bestowed upon their 
well-meant and usually productive efforts to make a living 
out of the folly and credulity of mankind. 

Several of Borde’s numerous works survive, but their 
scarcity is great, and every day increasing; they contain 
an odd jumble of wit and humour, and of real knowledge, 
wonderfully free for the most part from current super- 
stitions. His first important production was a small 
quarto volume with a large and, it must be admitted, a 
somewhat pretentious title, “A Book of the Introduction 
of Knowledge, the which doth teach a man to speak a 
part of all manner of languages, and to know the usage 
and fashion of all manner of Countries, and for to know 
the most part of all manner of Coins of Money.” London, 
1542. This book was dedicated to Princess, afterwards 
Queen, Mary in a letter dated in the year of its publication 
from Montpellier. The universal knowledge, which it 
professes to teach, is crowded into thirty-nine chapters, 
written partly in verse and partly in prose, each of which 
is headed by a curious woodcut containing one or more 
figures in representation of the nations or objects 
characterised. The seventh chapter has prefixed the 
portrait of the author under a canopy with a physician’s 
gown, a laurel wreath on his brow, and a book before him. 
The title page bears his Latinised name of Andreas 
Perforatus. The first chapter naturally and effectively 
deals with the Englishman, for whose emblem Borde 
borrows the Venetian satirical picture of the Frenchman, 
‘“‘a naked man, with a piece of cloth lying on his right 
arm, and a pair of scissors in his left hand.” Under this 
type of inconstancy in fashion the following quaint and 
caustic verses set forth the character of the man :— 
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I am an Englishman, and naked stand I here, 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear ; 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what. 

All new fashions be pleasant to me, 

I will have them whether I thrive or thee [prosper], 
Now I am a frisker, all men doth on me look, 
What should I do but set cock on the hoop ? 

What do I care, if all the world me fail ? 

I will get. a garment, shall reach to my tail, 

Then I am a minion, for I wear the new guise, 

The year after this I trust to be wise, 

Not only in wearing my gorgeous array, 

For I will go to learning a whole summer’s day ; 

I will learn Latin, Hebrew, Greek, and French, 

As I will learn Dutch sitting on my bench. 

I do fear no man, all men feareth me, 

I overcome my adversaries by land and by sea, 

I had no peer, if to myself I were true, 

Because I am not 80, divers times I rue ; 

Yet lack I nothing, I have all things at will, 

If I were wise I would hold myself still, 

And meddle with no matters not to me pertaining, 
But ever to be true to God and to my King; 

But I have such matters rolling in my pate, 

That I will speak and do I cannot tell what. 

No man shall let me, but I will have my mind, 
And to father, mother, and friend I will be unkind, 
I will follow mine own mind and mine old trade, 
Who shall let me, the devil's nails unpared ; 

Yet all things new, new fashions I love well, 

And to wear them my thrift I will sell. 

In all this world, I shall have but a time, 

Hold the cup, good fellow, here is mine and thine. 


The rhythm of these lines is faulty, yet they have con- 
siderable lilt of their own, and the satire is not without a 
pungent flavour. King Henry’s magnificence spurred on 
the rage for new fashions, and the folly which culminated 
in the Field of the Cloth of Gold infected the nation like 
afever. A learned man like Andrew Borde, whose hair 
shirt continually reminded him of the plainness of his 
apparel, might well scorn the gorgeous vanity of the 
giddy-pated courtiers of his day, who struggled to pre- 
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serve the precarious favour of the headstrong King, and 
whose lean rental and fat wardrobes drew down upon 
them a well-merited and severe reproof. The rest of the 
book is in no way inferior to the example given, and it is 
a collection of curious information wittily and wisely set 
forth. 

To this work the author intended to publish a second 
part, and may have done so for all that we know, but if he 
did, time has been as unkind to his offspring as to that of 
greater men. Not in general a superstitious man, he wrote 
a treatise on Astrology, which may have been not his first 
written but his first actually printed work, entitled “The 
Principles of Astronomy, the which diligently perscrutid 
is in a manner a Prognostication to the world’s end.” 
But Borde did not confine himself to scientific writing, 
nor to ambitious attempts to give to the world a manual 
of universal knowledge. He published a most amusing 
book entitled “The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of 
Gotham,” and “A right pleasant and merry History of 
the Milner of Abington, with his wife and his fair daughter, 
and of two poor Scholars of Cambridge,” which is merely 
a deliberate or unconscious reproduction of Chaucer's 
“ Reeve’s Tale.” Besides these he published many books 
relating to various branches of the science of healing 
and concerning special diseases. In all his writings he 
displays a consistent sanity, and much common sense not 
untinectured by a fervid piety. 

In 1546-7 he published his “Breviary of Health,” of 
which Fuller says: “Indeed, his book contains plain matter 
under hard words, and was accounted such a jewel in that 
age (things whilst the first are esteemed the best in all 
kinds), that it was printed cum privilegio ad imprimen- 
dum solum, for William Middleton, Anno 1548.” This 
date refers to the second or third edition, for the book ran 
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through many even to so late a date as 1575, when it was 
reprinted with the second book on “The Extravagants.” 
Chalmers’s criticism therefore requires checking before it 
is unreservedly accepted; he stigmatises the book as “a 
very trifling, coarse, and weak performance,” all three of 
which epithets prove that he himself or the writer of the 
article on Borde had not read it before passing sentence. A 
careful perusal of the work, of which the results are set 
down here, does not justify one of the three adjectives. 
“The Breviary” is not in any sense trifling. It sets out 
with a serious purpose, and for its period gives wonderfully 
accurate descriptions of symptoms, with, in some cases, 
admirable suggestions by way of remedy. So far from 
being coarse, it is as remarkable for its freedom from 
coarseness as a modern physiological diagram of the human 
frame. Furthermore, it is by no means so weak as its 
critic; and it contains a clearly expressed compendium of 
the Materia Medica of its day, with additional remedies 
drawn from the results of its author's own practice, wise 
recommendations for diet, and exceedingly shrewd common 
sense. To make good ail these assertions, and to clear the 
memory of an old-world worthy from unfair aspersion, 
require no other apology for the introduction of some of 
his spicy pages to the general reader.. 

The preface is concluded in words of great magnitude, 
and opens with such tall phraseology as this address to his 
brother physicians. ‘‘Egregious doctors and masters of 
the eximious and arcane science of physic, of your urbanity 


exasperate not yourself,” and so forth. But wrapped up 
in these 

Masses of conglomerated phrase, 

Enormous, ponderous, and pedantic, 


is much practical common sense, with a strain of deep and 
simple piety. When he cannot cure a patient, Borde does 
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not blink the fact, as some have been known to do, but 
commends to him the contemplation of Christ’s passion, 
which will make him patient in fact as well as in name. 
Furthermore the worthy doctor is unusually cautious in 
the avoidance of suggesting remedies in the use of which 
there is any risk; and he takes great care to preserve 
medical secrets. As he says, “the arcane science of physic 
should not be manifest and open, for then the eximious 
science should fall into great detriment, and doctors the 
which hath studied the faculty should not be regarded so 
well as they are. Secondarily, if I should write all my 
mind, every bungler would practise physic upon my book, 
wherefore I do omit and leave out many things, relin- 
quishing that I have omitted to doctors of high judgment, 
of whom I shall be shent [blamed] for part of these things 
I have written in this book: how be it in this matter I do 
set God before mine eyes and charity, considering that I 
do write this book for a common wealth, as God knoweth 
my pretence, not only in making this book, but all other 
books that I have made, that I did never look for no 
reward, neither of Lord, nor of printer, nor of no man 
living, nor I had never no reward, nor I will never have 
none so long as I do live, God helping me, whose perpetual 
and fatherly blessing be upon us all.” These are the 
words neither of a hypocrite nor a fool, and they may well 
secure fairer criticism than has usually been meted out to 
their author. His object was to benefit his species, and 
not to take the bread from the mouths of his fellow- 
practitioners. His strictures on “ bunglers” recall the 
melancholy fact that many would-be home-healers draw 
their stock of knowledge from the Family Doctor and 
homeopathic treatises. Fortunately the symptoms detailed 
in the former are not sufficiently exact to satisfy the 
amateur mediciner, while the remedies of the latter are 
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comparatively innocuous. Borde realised the danger of 
putting lancets in the hands of medical babes and sucklings 
and in charity to them refrained from telling them all the 
results of his knowledge. 

Another proof of his strong sanity is seen in his recom- 
mendations to patients in a dangerous plight; he will 
attempt to cure them but will not disguise the risk of 
failure. He says: “And then if the patient will have any 
counsel in physic; first, let him call to him his spiritual 
physician, which is his ghostly father, and let him make 
his conscience clean, and that he be in perfect love and 
charity, and if he have done any wrong let him make 
restitution if he can, and if he be in debt let him look to 
it, and make a formal will or testament, setting everything 
in a due order for the wealth of his soul; wise men be 
sure of making their testaments many years before they 
die, and doth renew it once a year as they increase or 
decrease in goods or substance. All these aforesaid things 
godly and ghostly provided for the soul; then let the 
patient provide for his body, and take counsel of some 
expert physician, how and in what wise the body may be 
recovered of its infirmity, and then to commit his body to 
the industry of his physician, and at all times ready to 
follow the will, mind, and counsel of his physician, for 
whosoever will do the contrary, Saint Augustine saith : 
Seipsum interimit qui praecepta medici observare non 
vult; that is to say, he doth kill himself that doth not 
observe the commandment of his physician. After all this 
mark this matter well, that if there be any physician or 
chirurgeon, which is with any sick man, woman, or child, 
let no man disquiet them that be in the house, nor tell 
them what they should do, let every person be tendable 
about them, and do as they shall command them. And 
let every man in the house please and serve the physician 
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or chirurgeon honestly, and let them lack nothing to the 
end that they may be the more diligent to do the thing 
that they go about, which is to recover the sick person, for 
and if the physician or chirurgeon be checked, and not 
gently intreated, and have no more than they do com- 
mand, it will discourage them so much, that they will have 
no joy nor pleasure to do their cure.” This long extract 
is full of wise and practical advice; Borde had doubtless 
often seen the evils of neglecting to make a will, and 
suffered from the officious ignorance of patients or nurses, 
who were confident that they were wiser than their 
physician. To both he has given prudent advice, though 
the folly of negligence and the aping of wisdom are usually 
beyond the skill of any mediciner. 

Having laid down the general rules of procedure in cases 
of sickness Merry Andrew goes on to describe the various 
forms of disease in three hundred and eighty two chapters, 
which are closed by the following note : ‘‘ Here endeth the 
first book, examined in Oxford in June the year of our Lord 
MCCCCCXLVI. And in the reign of sovereign Lord King 
Henry VIII, King of England, France, and Ireland the 
XXXVIII year.” This note enables us to date the writing 
though not with certainty the publication of the book. 
Each of the chapters to which reference has been made 
contains the Latin, the Greek, the ‘‘ Barbarous,” and some- 
times the Arabic name of the various foes to health which 
are arranged alphabetically according to their Latin 
designations, with the English name, the usual symptoms, 
the cause and, as the worthy Doctor puts it, “‘a remedy.” 
Under the heading Anima for example is a brief descrip- 
tion of the human soul, to comfort which on earth “the 
electuary of Gemmis, and the confection called 
Alchermes,” whatever those may be, are said to be useful. 
The most miscellaneous matters are treated of with more 
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or less skill and some humour. Under the heading 
Capillus we find an elaborate article on the “ hair of a 
man.” Discoursing on the difference in hair Borde informs 
his readers that “ There be seven principal colours of the 
hairs. There is first auburn hair, yellow hair, red hair, 
black hair, flaxen hair, grey hair, and white hair. Auburn 
hair and yellow hair cometh of a gentle nature, grounded 
upon a good complexion which is blood; flaxen hair is 
engendered of phlegm, the red hair is engendered of the 
multitude of gross humours, specially of gross blood. The 
black hair cometh of choleric humours mixed with 
melancholy humours. The grey hairs do come of the 
defection of natural heat, or else it doth come of corrupt 
phlegm. Every hair hath a hole, and beside every hair is 
a pore where the sweat doth come forth. The 
hairs of a man have divers impediments; it may 
be eaten with worms, it may fall off, it may stink.” For 
the second impediment what seems to be a sound 
remedy is given. ‘Take of the oi! named in Latin 
olewm costinwm, and anoint the head with it oft.” This 
being an aromatic oil from an Arabian plant may really 
be of use as suggested. 

Both wit and wisdom adorn the article which “doth 
shew of the sickness of the prisons.” 

“ Carcinoma is the Greek word. In English it is named 
the sickness of the prison. And some authors doth say 
that it is a canker, the which doth corrode and eat the 
superial parts of the body, but I do take it for the sickness 
of the prison. 

‘THE CAUSE OF THIS INFIRMITY. 

“ This infirmity doth come of corruption of the air and 
the breath and filth the which doth come from men, as 
many men to be together in a little room, having but little 
open air. 

ll 
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“A REMEDY. 

“The chief remedy is for man so to live, and so to do, 
that he deserve not to be brought into no prison. And if 
he be in prison, either to get friends to help him out, or 
else to use some perfumes, or to smell some odoriferous 
savours, and to keep the prison clean.” Both in the 
disease, in his account of the cause, and in his various 
remedies, Borde shows his acute wisdom and ready wit. 
But it is easier to give than to take advice, and, alas for 
his own rule of conduct! the proverb “ Physician, heal 
thyself” applies with exactness to Merry Andrew, who 
died in prison. His wit and his wisdom could not save 
him ; he got into debt, and could not take his own remedy. 

Like all the physicians of his day, Borde believed that 
most diseases were caused by the indisposition of one or 
more of the four humours—phlegm, blood, choler, and 
melancholy. The cause of the humours he thus describes: 
“God made them in man, and He did make man perfect 
of four humours, in true portion, but after that, through 
sensuality, man did alter his humours or complexion, 
setting them out of order and frame.” It is not fair to set 
down the universal belief of his age, as some do, to Borde’s 
individual foolishness. He was not before but of his time, 
and used remedies according to the belief of his time. 
Where he differed from many of his contemporaries, was 
that in spite of erroneous theories he did succeed in 
working cures. With plain, homely English he speaks of 
corpulence. “Corpulencia is the Latin word. In Greek 
it isnamed Pachos. In English it is named corpulence, 
corporateness, or grossness of the body or fatness. 

THE CAUSE OF THIS IMPEDIMENT. 

“This impediment doth come either by nature or else 
by gross feeding, or else by great drinking, and that both 
make a great belly. 
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‘A REMEDY. 

“If it do come by nature there is no remedy. If it 
come by gross feeding or great drinking use much pepper 
both in meats and drinks, and use labour, and exercise 
the body in open air and temperate weathers.” Who 
shall say that the cause and possible cure are not 
alike admirable? And here it may be noted, once 
for all, that Andrew Borde paid great attention to diet, 
a circumstance in which the strength of homeopathy lies 
to-day. 

That he believed in evil spirits in company with the 
most enlightened men of his day is not to be denied ; for 
in the chapter on Nightmare he mentions an instance of a 
woman so possessed within his own experience. But he is 
not content with setting down the disease to the evil 
influence of a spirit ; he gives several other causes. “This 
impediment doth come of a vaporous humour or fumosity 
rising out and from the stomach to the brain; it may 
come also through surfeiting and drunkenness, and lying 
in the bed upright; it may come also of a rheumatic 
humour suppressing the brain, and the humour descending 
doth perturbate the heart, bringing a man sleeping into a 
dream to think that which is nothing is somewhat, and to 
feel that thing he feeleth not, and to see that thing that he 
seeth not, with such like natures.” For all such causes of 
the plague he has several suggested cures, which, as far as 
they go, are admirable. “First, let such persons beware 
of lying upright, lest they be suffocated, or die suddenly, 
or else at length they will fall into a madness, named 
mania; therefore let such persons keep a good diet in 
eating and drinking, let them keep honest company, 
where there is honest mirth, and let them beware of 
musing or studying upon any matter, the which will 
trouble the brain, and use divers times sternutations and 
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gargles, and beware of wines and everything the which 
doth engender fumosity.” Having given his remedies for 
the natural form of the disease, with more hesitation and 
a confession of his ignorance of its effects, our Physician 
recommends St. John’s wort as a cure for nightmare 
caused by an evil spirit. Would that all physicians were 
so modest. 

Generally, Borde’s derivations of the names of the 
diseases of which he treats are wonderfully correct; but 
sometimes he is led into error by similarities of sound or 
popular etymology. For instance, he derives “ Ephemer 
Fever” from “a beast, some say it is a fish, and some say it 
is a worm, the which doth die that day in which he 
beginneth to live.” But his explanation of “Febris 
sinochus,” as he spells the last word, is very droll. 
“‘Sinochus is derived out of the two words, ‘sin,’ that is to 
say, without, and ‘choos’ which is to say, travel ; and that 
is as much to say as ‘fever without rest.” When 
“with” becomes “without” in the process of etymology, 
we get a perfect illustration of lwcus a non lucendo, What 
must strike the most careless reader is the great number 
of diseases which are chronicled in dismal array, and 
which have yielded to the excellence of modern sanitation, 
such as the several forms of leprosy, once all-frequent, and 
the twenty kinds of fever. In the old copy of the 
“Breviary ” before us, is a note in contemporary handwriting 
of much beauty, to the chapter on the “ Erratic fever.” 
Some old physician, long gone beyond the reach of “life’s 
fitful fever,” has added a remedy to those given by Borde. 
‘Take borage, endive, succory, and violet leaves, of each 
alike, and make a broth with raisins and chicken. Beware 
of strong drinks.” Who the writer was must remain 
unknown; his decoction was sufficiently disagreeable to 
put the devil to flight, much more any fever. 
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In addition to the twenty fevers which are described in 
detail is an inimitable piece of waggishness in Chapter 
151 which “doth show of an evil fever which doth 
cumber young persons, named the fever lurden,” in Eng- 
lish, the fever of laziness. On this common and dangerous 
disease Borde is both wise and facetious. ‘ Among all 
the fevers I had almost forgotten the ‘fever lurden,’ 
with which many young men, young women, maidens, 
and other young persons be sore infected nowadays. 


“THE CAUSE OF THIS INFIRMITY. 

“This fever doth come naturally, or else by evil and 
slothful bringing up. If it do come by nature then this 
fever is uncurable, for it can never come out of the flesh 
that is bred in the bone, if it come by slothful bringing 
up, it may be holpen by diligent labour. 


“4 REMEDY. 

“There is nothing so good for the fever as Unguentum 
baculinum, that is to say, take a stick or wand of a yard 
of length and more, and let it be as great as a man’s 
finger, and with it anoint the back and shoulders well 
morning and evening, and do this 21 days and if this 
fever will not be holpen in that time, let them beware of 
wagging in the gallows; and put no Lubberwort into their 
pottage and forbear of knavering about their heart, and 
if this will not help, send them to Newgate, for if you will 
not they will bring themselves thither.” Jocose as this 
chapter is, it contains a world of sense, though all 
educators of lazy children will not agree with Merry 
Andrew’s ointment. 

The book under discussion is not so much a guide to 
the cure of sickness, though that plays an all important 
part in its pungent pages, as an instructor of how to avoid 
sickness. So amongst diseases we find Care described at 
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great length, and as an important aid to health we 
find the following beautiful and suggestive passage on 
Mirth. 

“Mirth cometh many ways, the principal mirth is when 
aman doth live out of deadly sin and not in grudge of 
conscience in this world ; and that every man doth rejoice 
in God, and in charity to his neighbour; there be many 
other mirths and consolations, some being good and 
laudable and some vituperable. Laudable mirth is one 
man or one neighbour to be merry with another with 
honesty and virtue, without swearing or slandering, and 
ribaldry speaking. Mirth is in musical instruments, and 
ghostly and godly singing, mirth is when a man liveth out 
of debt, and may have meat and drink and clothing, 
although he have never a penny in his purse ; but 
nowadays he is merry that hath gold and silver, and 
riches with lechery, and all is not worth a blue point.” 
It is absolutely incredible that an habitual hypocrite could 
have written a passage so full of feeling and so full of 
pathos too. The shadow of debt was darkening over 
Borde’s life, and scarcely three years after he had penned 
these beautiful words he paid his creditors by paying the 
universal debt of Nature. That his mirth gradually faded 
from him towards the end of his life, which was not long, 
seems certain from the constant allusions to debt in this 
treatise, and he wrote what he felt with all the force of a 
strong and original mind. 

An old bachelor himself, Borde had not too high an 
opinion of woman, and he had a morbid horror ofa 
woman who ruled her husband. In Chapter 242 of his 
work he thus describes “the sweetener of man’s cup.” 
“First when a woman was made by God she was named 
Virago, because she did come of a man as it doth appear 


in the second chapter of Genesis. Furthermore, why a 
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woman is named a woman, I will show my mind. Homo 
is the Latin word, and in English it is as well for a 
woman as for a man; for a woman the syllables converted 
is no more to say as aman in woe, and set woe before man, 
and then it is woman, and well she may be named a 
woman, for as much as she doth bear children with woe 
and pain and also she is subject to man, except it be there 
where the white mare is the better horse, therefore 
ut homo non cantet cum cuculo, let every man please his 
wife in all matters, and displease her not but let her have 
her own will, that she will have whosoever say nay. 

“The cause of this matter. 

“This matter doth spring of an evil education or bringing 
up, and of a sensual or perverse mind, not fearing God nor 
worldly shame. 

“ A remedy. 

“Physic cannot help this matter, but only God’s great 
sickness may subdue this matter.” 

Herein Borde speaks with some wisdom, but much pre- 
judice; a Carthusian at heart, he appears to have had little 
chivalry, and, like so many other overwise celibates, to 
have forgotten that his mother was a woman. His remedy 
is at least likely to be effectual, and recalls the unkind 
sarcasm of Dr. Pangloss, “ Physicians, my Lord, put their 
patients to sleep in another manner.” 

The remedy first suggested by our author to those un- 
happy beings who are tormented with itching, is that 
primitive method of excoriation which preceded the wear- 
ing of clothes. “This I do advertise every man for this 
matter to ordain or prepare a good pair of nails, to scratch 
and claw, and to rend and tear the skin and the flesh.” 
There is a beautiful simplicity about this method of 
medical treatment which cannot fail to strike the most 
careless observer. But Borde was wise in his own 
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generation, where heroic remedies were not needed he 
recommended natural ones, to the great and lasting 
advantage of his patients. 

Throughout the whole of the work, which was the 
first of its kind in England, there are signs of a very 
full medical knowledge for the date of its publication. It 
is, besides, a mine of folk-lore; old proverbs, old-fashioned 
remedies, ancient methods of casting out spirits meet us 
on every hand. To the herbalist the “Breviary” is most 
interesting from the great knowledge of simples which it 
contains. Yet with all its quaintness, amongst the vast 
number of diseases described there is wonderful accuracy 
of diagnosis, and what is more, except in very few cases, 
there is no positively foolish remedy suggested. Borde 
naturally enough believed in touching for the King’s Evil, 
he also believed in the possession of human bodies by evil 
spirits. But these were the common-place beliefs of his 
time, in which Protestants and Catholics alike shared, and 
it was not to be expected that he should be so far before 
his age as to reject such superstitions. Still he was a 
learned and skilful physician, and withal, if his written 
words are to be trusted, a deeply pious man. 

As we turn over the time-worn black-letter pages of the 
“Breviary of Health” we meet with the record of diseases 
which have vanished from a more cleanly age. But in all 
his suggested cures for these, Andrew Borde was before his 
day; abstinence, temperance, and cleanliness are words 
ever on his tongue, nor does he spare to lay the lash of 
ridicule upon the shoulders of contemporary folly. He 
did, it is true, use various electuaries of the contents of 
which he did not inform his readers; he had great faith 
too in the mighty power of the pills of Cochee, whatever 
they may be. But a more modern century has worshipped 
its Solar Elixir and its Pink Pills. Hence it is out of place 
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to lend a ready ear to slanders about a man of worth, and 
to ridicule a physician because he was not more than 
three hundred years before his time. Yet of both these 
pieces of unfairness the author of the article on Borde, in 
Chalmers’s ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary,” is guilty. And now 
the first and wisest Merry Andrew lies forgotten, and his 
works have followed him. A merry man he lived, making 
others bright by his cheerful sallies; a sad man he died, 
crushed with debt, leaving many to mourn their beloved 
physician. Neither electuaries nor decoctions, nor even 
pills of Cochee, can grapple with death; the physician 
may war against this foe in others, but when his own turn 
comes he too must fall. Yet Andrew Borde shall not 
altogether die; so long as his nation is a mirth-loving 
people which takes its pleasure with a somewhat sober 
waggishness, so long shall his nickname be preserved, and 
his own memory be kept undying by those who, uncons- 
cious of its origin, freely use it. 
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THE LITERARY COMMERCIAL. 


BY JOHN WILCOCK. 


Dppenesae has always been deemed incompatible with 
literature, and commercial life entirely uncongenial 
to the development of literary tastes and ability. The mer- 
cantile calling, being so limited in scope for the imagination 
and higher mental faculties, has, until recent years, been 
left for the lower classes of mankind to pursue. No division 
of caste among our Eastern fellow-subjects has created a 
wider gulf than the one lying between the two spheres, 
literature and commerce. The attempt to assimilate 
the two has generally been attended with failure, while 
the very suspicion of the aim of the man of literature 
being identical with that of the man of commerce 
is strongly resented. Literature never was a money- 
making business, except by accident, until recently. 
Indeed, if we may judge from the lives of our greatest 
men in the literature of the past, we may conclude that 
immediately a man turned unto the calling of an author, 
he forsook all means of subsistence, and, as Charles Lamb 
put it, “threw himself on the world.” Literature and 
poverty are twin sisters in history. Goldsmith, in his 
Chinese Letters, quotes a list of examples. Homer he cites 
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as a blind man, who sang his ballads about the streets, and 
whose mouth was more frequently filled with verses than 
with bread. Plautus, the comic poet, was better off only 
because he followed a trade—turning a mill for a liveli- 
hood. Terence was a slave, and Boethius died in a jail, 
while Tasso was often obliged to borrow a “crown from 
some friend to pay for a month’s subsistence.” Longfellow 
points to Johnson and Savage rambling the streets of 
London at midnight, without a place to sleep in; to 
Otway, starved like a dog; to Goldsmith, penniless in 
Green Arbour Court. ‘“ Next to the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 
the ‘ Biography of Authors’ is the most sickening chapter 
in the history of man.” Southey, while speaking of the 
happiness he enjoyed from the choice of literature as a 
profession, refers to it as “the one great imprudence of 
his life ;” indeed, “the greatest which any man can com- 
mit.” Coleridge, Talfourd, even Washington Irving and 
Thackeray, all tell the same sad tale of the impecuniosity 
of the calling. Ellesmere, in “Friends inCouncil,” observes 
that he “should prefer sweeping a crossing” to following 
literature as a profession. Lamb’s letter to Bernard Barton, 
perhaps, puts the matter in the acutest form. ‘“ Throw 
yourself on the world without any rational plan of support, 
beyond what the chance of employ of booksellers would 
afford you! Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from 
the steep Tarpeian rock, slap-dash headlong upon iron 
spikes. If you had but five consolatory minutes between 
the desk and the bed, make much of them, and live a 
century in them, rather than turn slave to the booksellers. 
, Come not within their grasp. I have known many 
authors want for bread, some repining, others envying the 
blessed security of the counting-house, all agreeing they 
would rather have been tailors, weavers—what not, rather 
than the things they were. I have known some starved, 
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some to go mad, one dear friend literally dying in a work- 
house. . . . Oh, you know not (may you never know!) 
the miseries of subsisting by authorship. . . . Hence- 
forth I retract all my fond complaints of mercantile 
employment, look upon them as lovers’ quarrels. I was 
but half in earnest. . . . Iam quite serious.” 

In these days, however, we have changed all this, and 
literature and commerce have gone into partnership. Which 
of them made the first approach, I will not venture to assert, 
nor will I take upon me the risk of stating that the aim of 
the literary man is now identical with that of the com- 
mercial. There is yet a halo surrounding the higher calling 
which bids us tread, or speak, softly. Nay, when a common 
commercial sees things perilously near the customs of 
buying and selling, he will be wise to hold his tongue in 
his cheek, or bite it, anything to keep it silent. He should 
play a watching game, for it is always good fun to see 
amateurs in their first attempts at professional business. 

There is no danger, however, in passing remarks on the 
weather, and one may venture to say which way the wind 
blows, even in literary matters. Now it is said that many 
years ago the Scots marched southward in large battalions, 
and conquered the banks and insurance offices. Since then 
they have extended their conquest, and planted an emissary 
in every available editorial chair round about the metro- 
polis. One might cast at a venture the statement that there 
are more Scotsmen leaders in literature to-day than of any 
other single nationality. Which is a feather in their cap, 
for never was literature, especially journalistic literature, 
brighter, crisper, cuter, or more businesslike than now. 
None but a Scotsman could discern the enormous power to 
be developed in the anonymity ofthe press. As an instance 
of the highest development of literary commercialism, I 
might mention the editor of the “Bookman.” There are 
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few things he takes in hand that are not, directly or in- 
directly, turned into success. He seems to be able to 
gauge the tastes of the public with the adroitness of the 
oldest commercial. When the ‘“ Rambling Remarks of a 
Man of Kent” begin to say what he hears other people are 
saying about the identity of a certain “nom de plume,” and 
when Claudius Clear writes home from some outlandish 
address, be sure there’s another Thrums or Drumtochty in 
the air. The way in which Dr. Robertson Nichol launched 
Gavin Ogilvy and Ian Maclaren on the market, with the 
success we have since seen, gives points to anything I know 
in the way of commercial cuteness. Let full due be paid 
to their individual merits, yet how long would either have 
been in gaining their present popularity by the old thirty- 
one-and-sixpenny subscription library method ? 

The commercial spirit has thoroughly instilled itself into 
literature, and it will be as much lack of business tact as of 
intrinsic merit if the remainder markets be again crowded 
with the productions of even an occasional poet. For, 
what with variety of bindings, the art of issuing first, 
second, and subsequent editions from the same stock of 
printed sheets, with new title-page, preface, and cover, the 
latitude in margin whereby a first issue may come forth 
uncut, a second cut and gilt on top, an advertising, limited, 
“edition de luxe” to follow ; magazine columns kept open 
for mutual admiration and complimentary criticism among 
authors, popular or likely to be, the road to fame and for- 
tune, indeed, seems one broad smooth macadam, kept clean 
and level by the commercial brush. 

Here a question arises, which affects not only literature, 
but the allied arts of music and painting, viz.: Has it 
become part of the education of an author or artist to know 
something of the ways of commerce? If he lives by 
his art, I fear it has. Speaking broadly, commerce 
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is the god of the age, and however we may mur- 
mur at the idolatry of it, we must all more or less 
observe its rites and ceremonies. The threadbare axiom, 
that “he who lives to please must please to live,” is still 
true and in full force. But there are two ways of carrying 
it out. One is, the production of right work of intrinsic 
value; in the composition of which the artist has never 
once thought whether it was marketable or not, but has 
been faithful to his art and his subject, and has brought 
forth a result which bespeaks himself, his own identity. 
The consideration of its commercial value arises after the 
thing is finished. Then all the knowledge of the ways of 
commerce, and the tact of dealing with the public, upon 
whom the artist depends for subsistence, are called into 
operation. This is business which has to be done; well for 
the worker if he can do it himself. 

The other mode of production is performed with one eye 
on the public, and the other on the work in hand. The 
aim of the latter is simply to suit a given taste. The one 
brings his customers up to his level, the other keeps well on 
a par with his. Ever since James Payn wrote his “ private 
views,” and Anthony Trollope his posthumous confessions, 
the literary world has swarmed with writers of this latter 
class—sensational successes of the hour, who pass as 
quickly as the public fancy changes, and are as quickly 
forgotten. 

They produce one effect, however, which does not pass 
with them, namely, they fix a standard of taste which 
sometimes needs much moving. In their hands literature 
may be said to stand still. And I question whether much 
of the literature, now deservedly popular, and purer only 
because it deals with simpler life, is any higher in real 
intrinsic merit than much that pandered to tastes which 
no sensible man would care to see developed. 
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The partnership of literature and commerce, of which 
I spoke just now, is a working partnership, but it is 
doubtful whether the benefits are equally divided. The 
commercial man of literature is undeterred, he has full 
liberty to practise all he knows. It is not so with 
the literary man of commerce. He lives a kind of dual 
existence, or, rather, in a dual world. Literature to him 
is not a money-making game, but a retreat from the 
anxieties and jadings of his commercial life. The “solace 
and companionship of books” are a reality to him, and not 
a mere topic for literary ‘“‘causerie.” He could add a 
genuine quota to that vast treasure-house—Alexander 
Ireland’s “ Enchiridion.” He may not be conversant with 
the art of bookmaking, but none can tell sooner than he 
where the commercial element comes in. And, to him, 
at least, it is obnoxious whenever it enters—a taint in 
the good wine. If a man writes, he should write because 
he must. All that laudatory talk about a man having a 
message for mankind in his books, comes very near a com- 
mercial description of goods for sale. A real message 
needs no compliments. 

But this is an age of books about books, as well as an 
age of commerce. Marginalia is our passion. The man 
who wishes to make the most of his brains will carefully 
preserve every slip of notes that he has made in the work 
which may become famous. He will probably make more 
out of them than the book itself. What would we not give 
to-day for those scraps on which Bo-Bo and Ho-ti made 
their capers before they were finally dressed for Charles 
Lamb’s “ Dissertation on Roast Pig”? And which of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s books would we not sacrifice 
rather than the Vailima Letters just published? No sooner 
is a writer popular from one book than he is called upon 
to give his views upon all his contemporaries, and he must 
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be prepared to give open house to the professional quizzer 
and instantaneous photographer. This curiosity about the 
personnel of authors has its advantages as well as dis- 
advantages, for men, as a rule, are infinitely higher than 
their books, and their lives often teach deeper lessons 
There is nothing in Stevenson’s books that will mark its 
line in history like his self-banishment to Samoa. Then 
see the new light in Shirley’s “Table Talk” thrown on 
James Anthony Froude. Froude is about to be reprieved 
of his sentence for publishing those reminiscences of 
Carlyle. 

It is just possible that these biographic tit-bits of the 
men themselves may leave a deeper impress upon the 
mind of the present generation than their actual literary 
productions. After all, the desideratum of the age is a 
representative literature, speaking the mind and actions of 
this period, and not merely what it thinks about the past. 
One might also say that we have had enough reviewing 
done to last us for the next two or three decades. There 
are few books written now that the literary man of 
commerce can take down to business with him, to read 
there and put into practice in actual commercial life. 
Thrums and Drumtochty are Idylls of a generation that is 
past to the commercial, just as “ David Copperfield” and 
“Jane Eyre” have become. None of them can we spare, 
nor have we a desire to do so. This age is richer than any 
the world has yet known in the treasures of literature, but 
I fear it is much the poorer from the non-use of them. We 
are eager enough to learn how they were written, but 
somewhat indifferent as to how we should read them. 
Carlyle has somewhere said, “If we think of it, all that 
a University, or final highest school can do for us, is 
still but what the first school began doing—teach us to 
read.” 
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True literature is never obsolete; but each generation 
requires its own interpreters. The commercial spirit of 
this age is subtle, has encompassed every interest, and so 
imbued every calling, that it has become a deep pyscho- 
logical factor throughout the whole working of the great 
human machine called Life. It is not now to be reached 
by general principles broadcast. Much top-soil needs 
removing, and deep furrows made before we come to the 
stratum in which any good seed will germinate. The 
incrustations of custom are very thick in places and hard 
to crack. Hence it is that most of our current pulpit 
oratory and moral essay writing is absolute nonsense to 
the man engrossed in commercial pursuits. Neither is 
that literature of much avail which creates impossible 
situations around which it hangs fantastical problems of 
the Marie Corelli and Grant Allen type, the earnest portion 
of which has to be stamped under registered trade mark. 
It is businesslike, and quite in keeping with the man who 
is scientist by profession and novelist by trade; but 
scarcely of any practical use to the commercial. 

We want literature to do for commerce what it has done 
for Art and Nature and pastoral life. A literature that 
will give us a true estimate of goodness and badness in 
commerce, of the beautiful and the ugly and gross, in the 
complexity of actual commercial life. To find out where 
the real human personality is benefited or impaired by 
contact with the material interest of this and other 
generations. To tell us whether our commerce is de- 
veloping characteristics in men which will lead to a higher 
life, or dragging them down to the level of the brute 
creation. As Walt Whitman says: “Not merely to copy 
and reflect existing surfaces, or pander to what is called 
taste—not only to amuse, to pass away time, celebrate the 


beautiful, the refined, the past, or exhibit technical, 
12 
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rhythmic, or grammatical dexterity—but a literature 
underlying life, religious, consistent with science, handling 
the elements and forces with competent power, teaching, 
and training men+—and, as perhaps the most precious of 
its results, achieving the entire redemption of woman out 
of these incredible holds and webs of silliness, millinery, 
and every kind of dyspeptic depletion.” 

In all the glorious realms of literature the commercial 
man finds nothing set directly to the circumstances created 
by the nervous excitement of this material age. The 
complication of interests, the entanglement of principles, 
nay, the constant endeavour of men to create new princi- 
ples to fit the occasion, have not yet been grasped by the 
literary world. It is true we have our professors of political 
economy dealing monthly with the operations of Capital 
and Labour, our journalistic advisers who, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison wrote a few days ago, have studied commercial 
questions for long years; but all these men view the tug of 
war from a distance; they conclude, as the judges do, upon 
the evidence laid before them. Whereas, in this case, it is 
essential that the jury visit the locality. The evidence 
has a superficial aspect belying the inner condition of 
things. 

A genuine commercial literature must be produced by 
men directly engaged in commerce, who daily and hourly 
can turn a moral microscope upon humanity as it works 
under an infinity of influences in commerce, and who see 
a “sort of dry and flat Sahara, crowded with petty, 
grotesque malformations, phantoms, playing meaningless 
antics.” Meaningless they would indeed appear to the 
non-practised eye, but to him who knows what passes for 
commercial tact and smartness, full of intent and method. 

If we could have some such literature produced, as 
free and independent of self-interest in the subject matter 
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as the literature of Nature must be, and at the same time 
as rich and grand in the true “interpretative power,” to 
use a term of Matthew Arnold’s; it seems to me it would 
help to lighten and purify our commercial life, and much 
that is false and wicked, yet warranted on the score of 
success, would quickly be rooted out. 

I said just now that the artifices of commerce have 
entered the literary world ; but if a man took the present 
teachings of literature into his commerce they would ruin, 
him. Unless he bea rich man, or possess a monopoly in 
his line of trade, and can set competition at defiance 
those beautiful ideals which evolve from good reading, 
must remain creatures of reverie. The lessons of poetry, 
the conclusions of our deepest thinkers, are at variance 
with the customs of trade. Indeed, they are obstacles in 
the way of that progress commonly called “ getting on,” 
which is progress that ignores sentiment. 

Literature has therefore become a luxury to the man of 
commerce, and at times he is apt to think it a dangerous 
one. He has constantly to guard against it interfering 
with his commercial demands. In weaker moments, when 
he looks around upon the friends of his youth who, instead 
of spending time on reading, have devoted their brains 
and energy entirely to the pursuit of money-making, 
and, with no better opportunities than his own, have 
amassed comfortable competences, while he remains still 
dependent upon his labour for a livelihood, at such 
times he is apt to think he has made a mistake, and 
that, after all, books are a snare and delusion. These, 
I say, are his weak moments, for he knows that the 
simple taste for reading which he has acquired is a 
treasure beyond any price. It is easier for him to 
battle with the necessity of earning his daily bread 
than it is for the rich schoolfellow to fill up the awful 
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vacancy which a retirement into idle affluence has 
brought him. I know of no more pitiable object in life 
than the man who has spent his prime upon the one 
busy, absorbing pursuit of money-making, and with all 
his faculties bright and healthy, has retired from _busi- 
ness, with absolutely nothing to occupy his time beyond 
the commercial columns of a daily newspaper. There 
is no idleness so idle, no life so lifeless. 

As a matter of fact, the earnest student of literature 
seldom becomes a rich man, except by accident. P. G. 
Hamerton points out that the intellectual life is fraught 
with much self-sacrifice, and many of the good things of 
life are let pass. Hence it is that the more practical man 
of commerce looks upon the literary commercial as a sort of 
fool with a fad, and considers him to be wasting good time. 
Literature to him is dry and dreary. He never reads 
poetry, and cannot. He sees nothing more in the flight of 
a skylark warbling o’er new mown meadows than in the 
chirp of a sparrow hopping about the muddy cart road. 
He is practical, but only in business hours. His leisure is 
spent in forced enjoyments. He seeks relaxation in artifi- 
cial pleasures, bought jokes, and paid jokers who are “ever 
skating on thin ice.” Wit and humour have no “verve” in 
them for him unless they smack of the profane and vulgar. 
Such a class as this is also in the majority, and it is here 
we may find the cause of that want of “stability, definite- 
ness, luminousness,” in a word, want of “moral identity,” 
so prevalent in the commercial world. 

Much depends upon the literary commercial in the 
future. The old haphazard mode of doing business is 
killing itself out, and men need more than money bags to 
go to market with. The backbone of a promissory note to 
pay cash or deliver goods is the individua] character of 
the man who signs it, and the development of character is 
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the aim of literature. Life to the poet, the historian, 
the essayist, is a more serious function than forming sub- 
ject matter for high imaginings, antiquarian research, or 
the display of literary ability. However profound a writer's 
thoughts, however high his imagination, however analytical 
his mind, if these qualities do not enter into the individual 
character of the man, his reader will discern in one place 
or another the inherent superficiality of his work. We 
need no “ Hill Top” warrantry to tell us whether a man is 
in earnest or in business. Much, therefore, depends upon 
the literary commercial for the improvement of commercial 
customs. To him we look for the comprehension of right 
principles. What he reads now for rest and relaxation 
must ultimately come out in his life, and according as he 
is true to himself so will he become a leavening influence 
in the commercial world. 














A DAY-DREAM AT BELLAGIO. 
BY W. NOEL JOHNSON. 


NE afternoon, in mid autumn, not many years ago, I 
was in Bellagio, sitting in that interesting loggia, 
which is only a few stones’-throw to the left of the pier at 
which the lake steamers stop. This cool retreat presents 
a picture, both within and without, which once seen is not 
easily, if ever, erased from the mind. Through its arcades 
we look on to the lake and distant mountains, bathed in 
blue and purple. The surface of the water is dotted with 
quaint and curiously-shaped craft, some at rest, some 
being propelled by oars, and others with sails set, relying 
on the gentle air for their onward course. The near shore 
and jetties are busy with men, women, and children, 
working or lounging about the boats; all keeping up a 
ceaseless chatter, mingled with merry, rippling laughter. 
Each of the boats has an awning carried on hoops from 
side to side, forming a shelter from sun and rain; and the 
hulls and sails vie with the people’s dress in brightness and 
variety of colouring. 
The folk and the craft form so many spots of red, orange, 
yellow, green, or blue, floating and dancing, as it were, in 
the all-pervading azure of mountain and lake. Within the 
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loggia itself there are shops and bazaars, in which almost 
anything can be bought for three times its real value, from 
an olive-wood matchbox to a silk shawl of the brightest 
dyes. Looking along these bazaars, we have an impression 
which would demand the full palette of the painter to con- 
vey on canvas or paper. The tints of the wares and the 
dresses of the women and children make up a multitudinous 
mass of coloured rays, which, apart from form, might com- 
pose a Turkey carpet or a group of butterflies’ wings. 

The day before, I had arrived from Lugano at this beau- 
tiful spot—the most beautiful on Lake Como, by way of 
Porlezza and Menaggio, the railway journey between 
these two places being remembered, not only for its lovely 
scenery and elevated views of the two lakes, but for the 
pleasure of moistening parched lips and throat with a bunch 
of fine juicy grapes, which were offered me for a few 
centessimi by a dark-eyed urchin. 

Bellagio stands on the rocky slopes of a sharp peninsula, 
at the point where the three arms of which the lake is 
composed unite. Along its shores, towards Como, there 
are a succession of splendid houses, with terraced gardens 
and vine-clad bowers. Vegetation grows with great luxu- 
riance—oranges, oleanders, pines, cypresses, palms, and 
aloes abound, and its rocky caverns are filled with maiden- 
hair fern; while in every direction we have views of the 
blue waters of the lake, leading the eye away to the 
distant mountains, and on, on, into the blue infinity of 
space. The whole scene is more suggestive of an earthly 
paradise than of anything else. 

I had wended my way to this loggia for its shade and 
nearness, and having found a seat, gave myself up to lazy 
enjoyment of whatever I might see or hear. The heat 
was so great that it seemed to pulsate in the quiet air, 
each wave being followed by an all-pervading sense of 
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glow, which appeared to flow outwards from every 
nerve. After each response, there came a sense of waning 
energy of mind and body, until a state of simple quiescent 
existence alone was left, the mind being still conscious of 
external things, but indifferent to their impressions. 
Thus long I sat, regardless of both time and place, content 
to let sight and hearing lazily drink in, without analysis, 
whatever light and sound might bring them. I was, 
indeed, in the land of “‘the Palace of Art,” but on this day 
I felt it was also the land of “the Lotos-Eaters,” and its 
spirit was upon me. 


Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam. 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind, and wave, and oar ; 
Oh, rest ye, brother-mariners, we will not wander more. 


By degrees my eyelids drooped, and at last closed so 
heavily that the power to raise them had fled, and ears 
alone were conscious of the ceaseless chatter around. My 
sense of even this soon sank and waned—like the lessening 
sound of the lapping waves, as we retreat from the shore. 
That channel to my mind became dim—at last was 
wrapped in the silence of unconsciousness. 


A faint shimmer only half perceived—another, and 
another, like the first flushing of the dawn—and a new 
light appeared, as a tender golden haze filling the whole 
of space, its source unfathomable, its glow enchanting. 

The particles of air seemed themselves the light, for 
turn my eyes to where I would, the shining still remained 
undimmed—the fullness of its glory shone most sweetly, as 
from the inner surface of a golden globe. 
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Within the spaces of the light a mystic shadow came— 
and went; returned again—remained ; grew in intensity, 
until I saw before me the figure of a simple shepherd 
boy,* who, from his garb, belonged to generations gone. 
He stood in an open valley, through which wandered a 
river's silvered course, and upon whose banks the sheep 
were gently grazing. In his hand he held a smooth piece 
of rock, whereon, with a pointed stone, he was drawing one 
of his flock. 

I stood by watching—he seeming unconscious of my 
presence. He drew, looking first at the sheep, then at his 
work ; and as he drew he sighed, not always as of dis- 
appointment, but as of some difficulty overcome. By slow 
degrees the hardness of the rock appeared to fade, and on 
its surface the living image of his model stood. My 
wonder at his work must have caused me unconsciously to 
utter some exclamation of surprise, for he turned and 
looked into my face, I into his. And as I looked, I saw 
the face was not that of youth, but one of seventy summers, 
from whose earnest eyes shone forth truth and natural 
sympathy. Presently he spoke, and asked me—‘ Know 
you who I am?” Whether I did any answer give or not, 
I cannot tell; but he put down his work, and then in 
thrilling, earnest tones addressed me thus :— 

“Six centuries ago I stood amid these fields and vales,+ 
as you do see them now, son of a simple husbandman, 
whose flocks I watched and tended. No thought of other 
calling had I then than that to which I had been born. 
But how or why it needs not to explain, even were I able, 
my mind was soon impressed with nature and her loveliness. 
Ere long, the peaceful scenes I saw while tending my 





* Giotto Bondone. (1276—1337.) t Vespignano, near Florence. 
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father’s flocks, gave me a wish that I might make some 
lasting image of the truthful form and beauty of those mute 
creatures given to my care, and of the lovely flowers 
among which they roamed. Many, many days I spent in 
watching them, and trying with simple rock and stone to 
draw them naturally. 

“Once, when I had finished one of these, my poor 
endeavours, by chance the greatest master* of the age 
came by and looked on what my hand had drawn. Struck 
with its truthfulness, he thrilled my soul by asking me if 
I would not like to be an artist. Only one answer could 
I give tohim. He gained my father’s will, took me back 
with him to Florence, and I became his pupil. 

“Years came and passed. I worked in many places, in 
Florence,+ Assissi,t Padua,§ Rome||; until at last the world 
said, and still says, the pupil did eclipse the master.{ 

“This I do not name in boastfulness, but only that I 
may recall wherein my greatness lay, and how its source, 
a source from which all may drink who will, has been 
from time to time forsaken. 

“In Art man’s best and safest guide to truth and beauty 
is what he knows of Nature. His intellect, his fancy, his 
taste, and his desire may not, without disparagement of 
Art, take precedence of this. They, without Nature’s 
book for reference and correction, tend as history** has 





* Cimabue (Giovanni). Born at Florence in 1240. 

t In the Abbey (Badia) none of his works remain: and in Santa Croce all had been 
destroyed by the hand of the whitewasher; a few, however, have been partially 
restored. 

t Church of St. Francis: Frescoes in the Lower or Sepulchral Church. 

§ In the Scrovigni Chapel in the Church of the Arena. 

| Invited to Rome by Boniface VIII., in 1298. Among other works, he executed in 
St. Peter’s the celebrated Mosaic known as the “ Navicella.” This has been so much 
restored that it is doubtful whether any of the original work remains. 

4 Vide Dante. “ Purg.,” XL, 93. 

“* Vide History of Early Christian Art, also of Schools formed after particular men, 
¢.g., the Giotteschi, 
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shown, to form a type or a tradition which fetter him and 
his disciples. Thus his spirit becomes dulled, and the 
charm of real life evaporates from the efforts of his pencil. 
His works become the hard and breathless mummies of 
the glorious things they should be; and individual effort 
and invention soon wither and die from lack of natural 
vitality and inspiration. 

“Before my time, the great Vasari* said that for well 
nigh two centuries no artist ere had used a living human 
model.+ The inspiring glorious Art of Ancient Greece was 
dead ; so was the lesser one of Rome. The images of gods 
in stone, statues which almost thought and breathed, were 
neglected or forgotten, having been condemned as heathen- 
ish and enemies to true Religion. Because of this, the 
vital principle on which their authors worked was also 
dead, and the old Byzantine practice had become the bond 
and rule under which every painter worked. For centuries 
all Art was exercised in endless repetition of mere types, 
traditional and fixed. Under this bondage ‘the Christs 
were melancholy, with large and ill-shaped eyes looking 
into space, but seeing nothing; the Madonnas dark-visaged 
and ugly; the Infant Saviours with attenuated limbs and 
old-looking faces, seemingly the effect of dire starvation ; 
the saints emaciated, and with arms and legs distorted. 
Truthful representation of healthy, natural beauty was not 
attempted, and an ignoble expression of sorrow and suffer- 
ing became one of its chief characteristics. But how could 
we expect poor, half-starved monks—who considered the 
body a temptation to evil, and its mortification a duty—to 
understand the beauty and God-like passions of humanity. 
This I say, although I was myself a devotee to that 





v 


* Giorgio Vasari (1512—1574). Great as a biographer, but failed as a painter. 
t Or if they had, it was not with anything like the success of Giotto. 
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great Order* which, of all others, most favoured poverty, 
abstinence and chastity. Many saw in the products of my 
Art what they were pleased to call a ‘New Method,’ and 
often praised it far beyond its poor deserts. But they did 
not understand its full significance and its simplicity ; nor 
did I then myself. My method was not new—though new 
tothem. The materials and requirements of my craft were 
in the hands of all; the lessons to be taught, and the 
sentiments conveyed, were known and felt by all; the 
subjects chosen from the events of Christian history, and 
the lives of saintly men, were read and taught to all; and 
the objects used for their pourtrayal might be found and 
seen by all. What I accomplished, others might have 
done, and did afterwards with greater truth and dignity. 
“The power which God gave me was given, but in 
smaller measure, to my great master, to whom I really 
owe my own achievements. He discovered the existence 
of my gift, before unknown to me, and, but for his discern- 
ing eye, it might have died unnourished, and my name be 
now as little known and valued as the life of one poor lamb 
among my father’s flock. Was not my master’s great 
Madonna+t carried in triumph through the streets of 
Florence, from his house to the Church,+ where it may still 
be seen? Did not the people follow, shouting with joy, 
while men blew forth the solemn trumpet blasts to herald 
its approach? The light began to dawn before my day; 
the new spirit in Art was being felt; men’s minds were 
struggling through the dead and dismal clouds of fixed 
tradition which had so long enveloped them. They had 
begun to feel the real and living influence of Nature on 





* The Franciscan. 


+ The largest Madonna picture which had yet been attempted. The Byzantine type 
is faithfully copied, but softened, and an effort is made to infuse some vitality. 


} Santa Maria Novella. 
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the feelings of those among whom they lived. They were 
gradually finding that all men are men, very like them- 
selves in passion and in feeling, no matter how great might 
be the halo of the saint attaching to their lives. In their 
thought of the Christ’s Godliness, they had let go his 
manliness and his reality. But they were returning to 
find that all the expressions of the Spirit which dwelt in 
Him, were shown to men by Him in human form and 
natural attributes, such as their own. Yea more, they saw 
in those around, and felt within themselves, an evidence 
of how nearly men may approach the Gods in Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty. For centuries the figures of the saints 
had been drawn after an established form, from which no 
deviation was to be permitted; and in order that in 
the lapse of time no changes might creep in, the manner 
in which all the saints and persons, and even the scenes, 
of Holy Writ were to be represented had been described 
exactly and in writing.* This had been the guide for all 
Art workers until Giuntat of Pisa and Cimabue of 
Florence, imbued their works with some invention and 
originality. Their fellow artist, Nicolo Pisano,+ had indeed 
thrown off the yoke, but he drew his inspiration from the 
works of Ancient Greece, and not from Nature.§ Cimabue 
made great advance in power of realisation, and gave his 
works an energy and beauty not before attained.'| 
“Though monks and nuns became my friends and 
patrons, my work was influenced only by my simple 
Christian faith and thought; I strove to keep it unaffected 


* Vide ‘* Didron’s Iconography.” 

+ Lived in the Thirteenth Century. 

$ Lived in the Thirteenth Century. 

§ Vide Pulpit in the Baptistery at Pisa, in which we see how strongly he was 
influenced by the spirit of antique sculpture. 

| Notwithstanding the advances he made, his faces are doleful and ugly, and the 
limbs attenuated. 
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by asceticism and the mere traditions of the Church. My 
lot was happy, and I enjoyed life fully and frankly, as I 
believe all men can whose aims are high and who always 
are industrious. The faith made me sincere and as much 
a friend of monks as of other men, and I felt my work was 
one as much of love as theirs. I did appreciate their 
motives and devotion, though often I could not refrain 
from doubting the wisdom of their practices. ¢ he 
When my mind had once conceived the form my work 
should take, among my fellow citizens I sought and found 
my models; and so far as my strength would take me, I 
painted them in action and appearance as I saw them. 

“The truth I always tried to set before me, and to depict 
the real event as it had been or should be. At Padua you 
may see my best and freshest works—by Time’s kindly 
hand still well preserved—in which I strove to show the 
life-history of the Virgin-Mother and her holy Son.* 

“ Let those who follow Art work not by recipe or rule. 
Study the soul in its visible expression of pleasure, pain, 
joy, sorrow, or despair from living persons showing those 
emotions. Work with unwearied industry and patience, 
and with what power has been by Heaven conferred, with 
full intensity of feeling. Perceiving keenly the beauty of 
simple forms, strive to render them as beautiful as 
possible. 

“Thus will Art become entwined with the painter's life, 
as the vine with the trellis that bears it. Then will the 
visible pictures of the artist’s soul become simple, earnest, 
and impressive.” 





* These are in the Scrovigni Chapel in the Church of the Arena, and consist of 
thirty-eight magnificent frescoes, in which the oft-repeated incidents are shown in a new 


manner. 
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The voice ceased, the vision faded, and in my ears a new 
tongue was speaking. 

“Signor, they have been seeking you; the evening 
meal is past two hours ago, and the air grows chilly. See, 
the moon has shown her beam above the mountains! ” 

With renewed hopes and fresh vigour I slowly wend my 
way towards my temporary home. The evening is delight- 
ful, such as in this land only have I seen. The chatter 
and the laughter are still sounding again in my ears, but 
the dark mantle of night has cast mystery and gloom on 
the whole face of Nature, and the eye rests on the pictures 
of memory and imagination. As I go, the words of one 
who made in this land a home, pass and repass through 
my mind :— 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing God invents : 

That’s somewhat: and you'll find the soul you have missed, 
Within yourself, when you return him thanks.* 

Note.—It must not be supposed that there is authority 
for all the opinions put into the mouth of the vision of 
Giotto, in the above fancy; ané the nature of the com- 
position must be the writer’s excuse for those anachronisms 
which occur. As for instance, Giotto’s reference to Vasari, 
who was born nearly two hundred and fifty years after 
him; also for his supposed appearance in Bellagio, with 
which place he had no connection, so far as is known. 
The inconsistencies, where they occur, are no greater than 
we find in dreams; and were made use of so as to allow 
Giotto to tell, in his own words, something of his life and 
Art practice, and their connection with the history of Art 
before and after his time; as well as to allow the writer to 
express some of his own opinions. Believing that all 





* Browning. 
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lasting Truth and Beauty in Art, as well as originality in 
their expression, are based on what we know of Nature, it 
will readily be seen why Giotto was selected to remind us 
of the value of the study of Nature. This was the writer's 
object, which he ventures to hope he has cast into a form 
that will not be altogether uninteresting or valueless. It 
is, perhaps, needless to say that the “dream” existed only 
in imagination; but the description of Bellagio is a true 
account of impressions received there when making a tour 
in Switzerland and Italy in 1890. 





